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Chief Minister among the people 


[Along with the growth of people’s living standard there is a natural tendency 
in the rural and semi urban areas of the State to organise cultural and developmental 
activitiss almost everywhere. During April 1965, the Chief Minister of the State, 
Shri S. Tripathy, had a busy programme for participating in various functions and activivies 
organised by the people. Here are some pictures of these functions. —Editor ] 


C. M.’s tour covered : 


Kalahandi 


Chief Minister, Shri Sadasiba Tripathy, Visited Kalakandi district on the 19th and 20th 
of April 1965. He addressed a public meeting at Bhawanipatna. There he also visited 


the Collectorate and went among the people. 


Ganjam é 

He visi cd Ganjam district from the 2nd_ to 4th April 1965. He presided over the prize 
giving ceremony at the Municipality Girls’ High School at Be:hampur. There ‘he promised. to 
contribute Re-5000 to: that institution. Out of this amount Rs. 500 will be spent on 
purchase of materials and remaining Rs. 4,500 will be spent for purchase of musical 


instruments for the institution. 
Koraput and Puri 

_He had gone to Balimela on the April 14th to preside over the Balimela Control Board 
Mei Daring this tour he visited his birth place Nawarangpur and Jeypur. Besides this, 
he also visited Rajkumar College at Raipur in Madhya Pradesh. On the 18th April 1965 he 
inaugurated the ‘All-Utkal Panchayat Conference. He also presided over the All-Orissa 


Homoeopathic Conference at Puri. 


Shri Sadasiba Tripathy. Chit 

Minister of Orissa, atdcessing 

| the geaeral conf_rence of Or'ssa 

Administrative Service Assoc-a- 

-.ioa at Bhuba.eswar ontie 12th 
April 1965 


Addr-ssing th» Administrators of the Stat> 


Opcning of the new Station Buil- 
ding at Bhubaneswar 


Bhubaneswar Railway Station has 
now a huge building of its own 
to hold the different offices, stalls, 
and waiting halls. The new 
building was opened by the 
Chief Minister of Orissa, 
Shri Sadasiba Tripathy, on the 
12th April 1965, 


Minister, Orissa, is inaugurating the new!) 


Shri Sadasiba Tripathy, Chief 
tion at Bhubaneswar on 12-4-1965 


Constructed Railway Stai 
The First Electric Locomotive in Orissa 


Chief Minister at the Sainik School 


r, take delight in showing their handicrafis 
f his visit to the school on 13-4 1965. 


Students of the Sainik School, Bhubaneswa\ 
to the Chief Minister, on the occasion 0 


Chief Minister in Ganjam 


UNVEILING THE STATUE OF A 
REPUTED JOURNALIST OF 
ORISSA. 


Shri S. B. Rath’s Statue unyciled at BerhamPur 
on 13-4-1965 


—————————— 


Chief Minister, Shri S 


: adasiba Tripathy 
maugurates the Ganjam atsaue 


On 13-4-1965 


Pree: Minister at Jeypur 


Conversing with Rickshaw- 
pullers at Jeypur 


Rickshawpullers have their 
own difficulties and grievan- 
ccs to narrate and the 
Chief Minister seems atten- 
tive to’ their tales of woe 
and hardship, 


At Bhubaneswar 


ae. = 
a fee Eee 


Tribal & Rural Welfa 


re Conference on the 10th April 1965 at Bhubaneswar 


Among others the Chief Minister, Shri Sadasiba Tripathy 


Photo sh in session. 
hows the Conference in & nd Rural Welfare, Shri T. Sanganna are scen taking 


and Orissa’s Minister for Tribal a 
a leading part in the deliberations. 


Bhanja Jayanti celebration in Orissa 


‘During the month of April, as 
in previous years, people celebrated 
the BHANJA JAYANTI, on the 
occassion of the birthday of the 
immortal Oriya Poet, Upendra 
Bhanja. 

Photo shows: Celebration at 
Baripada, with Shri P, N. Mohanty 
pscuict Guest from April 16 to 18, 
1965. 


Mr. K. Srinivasan, 
District Magistrate 
and Shri P. K. Das, 
Major, with the 

Ti ze-win ning 
cadets of Annual 
Training Camp of 
N.C.C. (Boys) of 
8 High schools of 
Cuttack Town held 
ote from 

-5- to 26-5- 
1965, a 


Annual C. D. Conference at Bolangir and Cuttack 


Dr. R, P, Mishra, Minister for 
ticulture, Co-operatio. and Veteri- 
delivering the inaugural address 
the Annual Conference at Bolangir 
the 11th May 1965. (Photo together 
ith a part of audience.) 


nt and Panchayati Raj, inaugirating the Annual 
t Cuttack on the 4th May 1965 


Shrj 
ri Brundaban Nuyak, Minister. Community Developme 
Community Des elopment Conference 


Collections for N. DF 


The Deputy Chief Minister, Shri 
Nilamani Routray, receiving a cheque 
of Rs. 10,000 from Shri BEC. Mohanty, 
Honorary Secretary, Barabati Raffle 
| Committee, Cuttack, at his , (Shri 
_ Routray’s ) Office Chamber in the 
| Se:retariat, Bhubaneswar, on “the Ist 
June 1965. The amount has been donated 


to the National Defence Fund, Orissa 
State Branch. 


Union Dy. Minister addresses a Press Conferen® 
at Bhubaneswar . 


Union Deputy Minister for Commerce, S ri S. V. R: 
. .V. Ra 


\ ms\ eee , pe 
Secretariat on the 1ith May 19¢¢ a Press Conference in the Bbe 
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Dr. A. N. Khosla, Goycrnor of Orissa addresses the Council of Institution of Engincers (india ) 
Ak ndia 


Growth of 


Technical Activities 


The Council of the Institution of Engineers Undia), held its annual i 
Bhubaneswar on 2nd May, 1965. Dr. A. N. Khosla, Governor of CHEMI Hi 


been associated with 
invited them to see some of 
The full text of his address is repro 


this Council for over thirty years addressed the delega 

f es s egates and 
the glories of Or issa and enjoy beauties of n r 7 
duced below. of ature and art. 


—Editor 


“Tam most happy that for the 
first time you are holding the coun- 
cil meeting at Bhubaneswar. It 1s 
4 recognition of the increasing engl- 
Neering activity and interest in the 
State. “It is also an august occasion 
for this newly constructed Institution 
building of the Orissa Centre, where 

his council meeting is being held. 


t “Orissa is a land of ancient archi- 
Nauk It is also the land of arts 
hich find expression in sculptures 
ndin the exquisite forms of Odiss! 
tence, drama and music. The great 
emples of Bhubaneswar, Konarak 


and Puri bear  testim i ar 

and architecture of Oneeann ite 
fine traditions of ancient engiicss 
ing. In the old days, Orissa was zi 
great maritime power and well hia 
ced in the maritime engineering of 
that day. I hope it will be possible 
for you gentlemen to find the time t 

see seine of the glories of Orissa nae 
eno i e beauties of nature and art 


“It has been my priyi 

, i ile 
associated with fie Thu Eioee es 
Engineers for over 30 years, Abee 
I5 years ago, Thad the honour to x 
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‘ », . . . . . cs. 

your President for two consecutive engineering Peete aug ae one B 
years. With my present responsibili- The Institution wi : are oe 
ties, it has been difficult for me to greater and greater a ea sone 
keep in close touch with the affairs of basic pia Wage ny of calling 
the Institution, but I have been watch- who has __ the ‘privi Meee oe ane 
ing with much pleasure the steady himself a qupate enh aa 
growth which this Institution has made Institution, must have brea 


ledge and high ethical standards. 


the Institution is said to be nearly “This Institution has are Me 

56,000, including a large percentage honour of having on its rol Boe fhe 

of Student-Engineers. The increase the greatest Engineers of our tim ag 

in enrolment has been placed at fo late AG Piece a eae ae 

it i ; the e 

ae oe a Hi Roe ete eae ieee Ratna. Mem 
of your Institution are holding hig 

and Student-Members, the Institution 


positions in Government, industry 
will be progressively faced with and the y 


arious public and PHN 
Tesponsibilities and problems of undertakings. One of your De 
increasing complexity. Presidents, Dr. K. L. Rao, is the Uniot 
: ' Minister for Irrigation and Power. 
“One of the Major problems of the With the present trend of industrial 
the status and and economic development and the 
ate of the Royal Charter. This is technological] revolution that is already 
said to have been satisfactorily gripping the country, there will be a 
: Bye-laws in- Opportunities for Engineers to fil 
troduced. Thus the Institution now UP Positions of the highest responsibi- 
Stands on a stable legal footing, : : et 


ty, technical, administrative te 

_t am glad to note that of late, Managerial, In Germany, most ok a 

technical activity of your Institution top managerial Positions in industr 
aS increased 


considerably. The pudertakings are 
formation of Seven Enoj 


manned by Ene 
gineering Divi. Inthe U. ¢ A., I understand, 36 P' in 
sions, each rbresenting a particular Cent of the managerial posers 
branch of engineering, ‘has b 


technological] undertakines and eve? 
een a Tlakings a E 
» and has Others are held by men with high tech 
oM insidious Nical Qualifications. Similar is s2 


i Ptofessiona| tobe the Situation in the U.S. S. R. 
sub-groups at subverting ; 


prehensive and all-India character, = “An Engineer 
“ The Insti 


y tranining is equi 
“repository of e 


‘si00 
Pped for leadership and decisi© 
nt to be the Making. He has to be a planner, ee 
Organiser, an administrator, a wea 
: Ollicer, and a builder. He has to de 
todian of the wit 


With men and Machines. Humal 
BD, 
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relations are an essential part of 
his training. He has to strike a 
happy balance between man and 
machine in major construction 
jobs with due regard to economy, 
speed and need for employment. 
He must be a man of sound 
judgment and quick grasp to be able 
to take quick decisions and ensure 
expeditious and economical imple- 
mentation. He must be  time-and- 
cost conscious and have adequate app- 
reciation of the infractuous Cost 1- 
volved in indecision and delay. His 
administration must be achievement- 
oriented and not merely subserve paper 
and procedural rectitude. Field 
rather than office routine should 
occupy most of his time and thinking. 
With those assured, high efficiency, 


i iti i ity, and 
quality, expedition, integrity, al 
reduction in costs will be the natural 
result. - 


“Our Engineers have outstanding 
achievements to their credit in the 
field of river-valley development, such 
as Bhakra, Hirakud, Koyna, Rihan' : 
D. V. G., Kosi and other projects; 
railways, power _ plants, including 
atomic stations, buildings, roads, 
bridges and a host of major and minor 
industries. The standard of Dplanmng, 
Organisation, quality, expedition an 
economics have been mostly of a 
high order. There have been lapses 

ere and there for various Teasons, 
but the achievements have been high- 
Y creditable, particularly in view 0 
the fact that after independence. 

€ tempo of development was fasta! 
than could be sustained by available 
‘€chnical man-power in numbers 
aad in adequate inexperience. 
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“In my recent tour to Gujarat, I 
was struck by the achievements of 
the Anand Milk Union, Ltd., other- 
wise known as AMUL, a co-operative 
enterprise with 70,000 members under 
the dynamic and purposeful leader- 
ship of a Mechanical Engineer, who 
has virtually carved out a milk empire 
in Gujarat and developed co-operative 
effort to near perfection. His crea- 
tive genius has brought into being 
one of the finest milk factories at 
Anand and a chain of similar milk 
factories in other parts of Gujarat 
and elsewhere. A special feature of the 
Anand Milk Factory is the flowering 
of indigenous talent and innovation. 
Indigenous manufacture and fabrica- 
tion were being taken up on a large 
scale. I make special mention of this 
because of the engineers’ creative 
achievement which will compare 
favourably with any similar venture 
anywhere in the world. V. Kurion 
is the engineer in question. 


“In my estimation, an engineer 
should be ranked in merit and for 
undertaking high responsibilities, not 
on the basis of his length of service, 
the position he holds or the salary he 
gets, but on the basis of his creative 
achievement and his contribution to 
engineering world, knowledge and 
human welfare. > 


“ This Institution has made a worth- 
while contributicn to increasing the 
output of Engineers at a crucial stage 
in our Five Year Plans through 
earn-and-learn programmes and a 
well planned system of examinations, 
and thus relieved to some extent the 
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¥ 


heavy strain on technical personnel 
and financial resources of the existing 
and new technical institutions. 


“ The major object of the Institu- 
tion is the promotion and pooling of 
engineering knowledge and research 
with a view to their application in 
developmental _ activity, providing 
indigenous expertise in all branches 
of enginereing and making Indian 
Engineering and Industry independent, 
as far as possible, of foreign consult- 


ants, foreign expertise and foreign 
machinery. : 


“ Our Engineers have to be equipped 
to meet the challenges of the nuclear 
and space-age. Spirit of enquiry, 
Creativity and self-confidence and 
self-reliance must be the watchword 
In all our plants of technical and 
Scientific education and training, so 
that it may be possible for us, not 
only to solve our own problems but 

world pool of 


also to contribute to 
Scientific and technological know- 


ledge. 


and creativity among Engineers, they 
Srounding in basic 

& a radical change in 
Tricula. There mus 
in favour of basi 


val with 
Mission of 
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“ We have to appreciate that science 
and engineering are only two  differ- 
ent facts of the same entity. Rese- 
arch in basic sciences leads to new 
knowledge. It provides _ scientific 
capital which creates. the fund from 
which the practical application of 
knowledge must be drawn. Basic 
research is also the pace-maker © 
technological research,, Science 
creates new ideas. Engineering — 
faced with unsolved problems, seeks 
new knowledge and thus stimulates 
further scientific investigation. _ It 
also provides new tools, materials 
and techniques for science and fot 
the exploitation of previous scientific 
breakthroughs. | The inter-play © 
science and engineering has brought 


about discoveries and innovations 
to meet the demands of modern 
society. 


_ Another field in which the Insti- 
tution of Engineers can make a worth 
while contribution is the developmen 
of Consulting Engineering Services 
designs, construction, equipment, 
Processes, etc., for all branches © 
engineering and industrial technology: 
The Institution should think of ways 
and means of how best to develop 
these consulting services on an all 
India basis oy at the local centres: 
Such services must be of a real 
high order and available to the sm@ 
Patrepreneur, the big industrialis'* 
the builder, the designer, etc., at? 
level 9 competency and efficien®l 


comparable with that available wil! 
Similar foreign 


firms. 

“ The hold 
fruitful fe] 
enter. 


s is Fs et 
ing of seminars is anotl! 


d for the Insititution id 
One such seminar was he 
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in New Delhi in November 1961 on 
‘Efficiency and Economy of Engineer- 
ing Enterprises in India’. It was 
brought out in that seminar that the 
field of engineering enterprises in the 
Third Plan accounted for 62 per cent 
of the total investment during the 
Plan. Attention was drawn to the 
need for efficiency and economy in 
the execution and management of 
these enterprises, if maximum economy 
in speed and quality were to be 
achieved. Similar seminars in 
Various aspects of engineering will 


greatly help in stimulating fresh 
thinking and  concretising ideas 
On modern needs and how best to 


Meet them. They will also help in 
Tinging knowledge in various fields 
Up to date. 


“Refresher courses is another 
fruitful field of activity for the same 
Purpose. 


“To better the economics of any 
Undertaking, it is necessary for all 
€ngineers to have additional training 
I work study and material mana- 
gement. 


“To solve the problem of unemploy- 
ent among the educated, all 
Cducation in the school whether in 
Sciences or in arts should be given a 
Vocational or technological _ bias. 
Smay be achieved in intreducing 
flements of technology in the curri- 
Cula coupled with stress on allied 
hobbies, 


i “Now, a word about the inter-Te- 
tionship between Engineering, Adm1- 
tation and Finance. Engineering, 
keutce, Administration are the three 
*Y-factors of any engineering enter- 
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prise. Engineering training is desi- 
gned to equip aman for technical 
as wellas managerial duties in order 
that he may be able to exercise effective 
control over quality, costs and time- 
schedules. On projects involving 
technology and management, the 
technical man should have the supr- 
eme say. 


“ There should really be no clash 
between engineering, finance and 
administration. They are all com- 
plementary. The best results can be 
obtained by team-work, without show 
of bossism or superiority in any form, 
between the engineer, the finance 
officer and the administrator, and an 
unfailing desire on the part of all to 
serve the common objective of achiey- 
ing maximum results at minimum 
cost in the shortest time. It will 
be fatel for any one of these to operate 
as a brake to progress, efficiency and 
economy through false notions of 
prestige or loyalty to any particular 
service label. Achievement is the 
objective. Procedural and __ paper 
rectitude are only means to the end 
and must not be allowed to become 
the end itself. I say so, because, un- 
fortunately, too often achievement is 
made subservient to procedure and 
regulatory paper work. 


“There has been, and continues 
to be, a lot of irritation and even 
frustration among the engineers be- 
cause of the dominance of admi- 
nistrators in the day-to-day decisions 
of engineers even in technical and 
organisational matiers. This isan un- 
healthy state of affairs and is bound 


to undermine efficiency, unless the 
causes leading to such irritation and 
5 


frustration are removed after a rati- 
onal stock-taking of the various 
factors involved. Parity in pay 
scales and social status is one of the 
major factors. A particular service 
label does not necessarily entitle 
an individual to head an enterprise. 
The main criterion must be, not the 
service label nor the order of stand- 
ing inthe queue, but merit and the 
capacity for creative achievement. 


“Engineers must be more and more 
associated with planning and Policy 
making and the results in performance 
and achievement will amply justify 
this new innovation. 


“To-day we are faced with the twin 
menace from China and Pakistan. 
The situation will demand the services 
of a large number of Engineers of all 
Categories, at the front, at the factor- 


ies, at agriculture and at all the other. 


sectors of economy which are vital to 
the defence of the country. I am 
sure that when the call comes, one 
and all of our Engineers will place 
their services unreservedly at the 
disposal of the country and will be 
Prepared for the highest sacrifice 


ey eee 


“An 


Seon: 


For lack of 4 Shoe the horse was lost 


For lack of a horse the rider was lost 


eee eve 


Engincer has to calculate and combine ° 
—for it is said of defence— 
| “For Jack of a naii the 
i 


For lack of a Tider the battle was lost” 


OS ea cere areca = 
— A eee oan 
acter, 
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ee 


in the discharge of their duty to ye 
country. The wars of today are n0 


the wars in the battle front only: 
They are in essence total wars 
on all  fronts—-defence, industry; 


agriculture and the day-to-day life 


of the people. 


“As an old Member of the Inst- 9 
tution, and one of its past President’, 
I feel happy that you have all en, 
over here for holding your -Counys 
meeting. It will certainly prove al 
be a great encouragement to the lo 
centre and stimulate them to eretnet 
effort in providing, among oral 
things, an up-to-date library “0g, 
other measures, which would br A 
to the Engineers of Orissa, all 
benefit of up-to-date knowledge 10 ia 
branches of engineering and tech 
logy, including those bearing 
agriculture and industry. 


“Tsincerly hope that your ee 
ssions will be fruitful in strengl sti 
ing the objective of this great me 
tution and that you will carry “ 


if 
you happy memories of your stay™ 
Bhubaneswar.” a 


shoe was jost 


eeieen = ee a Ne ; 
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The. Cult of Lord Jagannath 


Puri, the city of Lord Jagannath, 
is the place of pilgrimage in India, 
which is visited by almost every Hindu 
during his life. Apart from the lovely 
Sea beach, ideal for holidaying, the 
temple is visited by all sections of 
Visitors from all parts of the Globe. 
The temple being a monument of 12th 
century A. D.. isnot rich in sculptural 
embellishment, rather the sculptures 
In the temple are characterised by 
‘Ctudity and grossness. One notices 
a vast difference between the images 
found in the Jagamohan of the temple at 
uri and the Jagamohan of the temple 
at Konark which are superb products 
of an art in its full bloom, although 
both are contemporary to each other. 
© a connoisseur of fine art and 
architecture, Puri may not be an 
Interesting place with absorbing interest 
ut to a scholar or student of history, 
Culture and religion, Puri is by far 
© most interesting place in India. 
Part from the artchitectural splendour 
and sculptural wealth of the temple 
of Jagannath, the study of Jagannath 
Self, who is regarded as an embodi- 
Ment of all religions, is very 
‘teresting. 


Tradition says that’ in pre-historic 
fe: Ys, Puri was actually a forest in the 
pane of which stood the blue moutain 
of 4, Nulachala hills”. On one side 

the hill there was a sapphire image 
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‘of Lord Vishnu. 


By 
D. N. Das Mohapatra 


: This image was 
said to have been worshipped by 
an orthodox hill tribe called the 
Savaras, who captured the image from 
the Jains after which they changed 
the name and the shape. The Jains 
were worshipping this image on the 
banks of Prachi river till it was 
rescued by Savaras who were adepts 
in Tantra. After its rescue, they made 
the image entirely their own and 
named it Nila-Madhab. This event 
took place in the year when the month 
of Mithuna or Asadha was dupli- 
sated. This is perhaps the origin of 
Nabakalebara festival of Jagannath 
which dates back to first century B.C. 


Maharaja Indrabala alias Indra- 
dyumna came to know about this 
glorious image and wanted to install 
the God in a temple he was planning 
to build at the time. Accordingly 
he sent out a number of Brahmins in 
search of the image in different 
directions. Lastly his priest Vidyapati, 
with the help of the daughter of 
Savara Raja Biswabasu located the 
image. Meanwhile the fowler’s prayer 
and offerings proved inadequate for 
the blue God who told the fowler 
that he would disappear to reappear 
as Jagannath, the Lord of the 
world. Indradyumna was also told 
in the dream that he should perform 
1,000 horse: sacrifices after which God 
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would reveal Himself not as a precious 
blue image but a log of wood: that 
would come floating from the sea 
bearing a distinguished mark. On the 
appointed day, the watchman of the 
sea came and reported to the King 
that a large piece of sandalwood with 
the distinguished marks had come 
floating from Savara Dwipa, the 
“White Island”. The log was brought 
ashore, the image was constructed 
by Ananta Maharana, who promised 
to complete the image within 21 days, 
provided the king locked him inside 
the temple with the promise not to 
open the gates till the time expired. 
But at the instance of his queen the 
king could not keep the promise and 
opened the doors before the expiry 
of the stipulated time and was greeted 
with tebuff from lord Jagannath 
himself, who stood before him in 
his revealed and incomplete form. 


‘Although the tradition is of Hindu 
o1igin, the true origin of the worship 
of Jagannath may be attributed to the 
Jains, Buddhists and Savara. As a 
matter of fact the forms of the images 
are very unlike any Indian form 
but resemble more fo the gods of the 
South Sea islands. Thys it can safely 
be concluded that God coming from 
“White Islands” Might be a racial 
memory of the God’s coming in a 
wooden boat. History gives enough 
evidence of the cultural contact of 
these gcoups of islands with India, 
At oné time in history this might 
have been the product of cultural 
and religious contact. 

Moreover Ja 


lest mention of Jagan- 
which is not 
8 
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of much later date. It is, therefore, 
safe to conclude that when Tantras 
were written, we find Jagannath being 
identified with Vishnu. Hence Jagan- 
nath came to be identified with 
Vishnu at a later stage. 


Scholars are of opinion that the _ 
word ‘Jagannath’ owed its origin from: 
the ‘Natha’ cult of Jainism, such as 
Adinath, Rasavanath,  etc., all 
Trithankers of Jainism. Tradition ot 
legend supports this evidence of Jain 
origin of Lord Jagannath. 


From another indication, it will 
be revealed that the word ‘Jagannath 
is of Tibetan origin, as, according 
to Tibetan term Jagannath means 
Buddha. Secondly “‘Snan Yatra” festi- 
val of Lord Jagannath is of Buddhisti¢ 
origin as the custom of bathing the 
images immediately following the new 
year was of Buddhistic conceptiol. 
Thirdly, in Hindu pantheon, the Saktt 
'S_ worshipped with Shiva in thet 
Sexual aspect. It ishere only that We 
find sister-Sakti telationship which 
appears nowhere else in Hindu religion 


In Buddhistic order we find monks 
and nuns are referred to as brothets 
and sisters. This is also anothel 
ground for attributing Buddhist? 
origin to Jagannath 

Lastly, some scholars are of opinior 
that three images represent three saliet” 
Principles of Buddhism, Buddha 


harma and Sangha—the triple g°” 
Symbol of Buddhism. 


These are the reasons supportin? 
the Buddhistic origin of Tagannatl 
But it is a well-established fact tha 
Jagannath’s fame was due to the 0 
vated acceptance of Lord Buddha 4 
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an incarnation of Vishnu. It is at 
the same time very interesting to 
Note that in the 12th century A. D. 
we only find Jagannath being 
worshipped as Buddha who was 
Supposed to be one of the incarnations 
of Vishnu. Thus it may be surmised 
that the conflict going on in the past 
decades between Buddhism— Jainism 
and Hinduism has culminated 
in a process of wonderful and happy 
assimilation in the cult of Lord 
Jagannath, which is better known as 
the religion of Jagannath. 


It is also equally interesting to 
hote that the superior relationship 
of Jagannath, the younger brother 
to Balabhadra, His elder brother, is 
Not in compliance with Hindu family 
Structure but can be found in the 
aborginal social pattern. Jagannath 
Was supposed to be the god of Savaras, 
One of the aboriginal tribes belonging 
to the Proto-austroloid ethnic stock, 
Who were the original inhabitants of 

iS part. This group of people came 
© India after Negretos, who were 
Tegarded as the earliest inhabitants 
°F India according to anthropologists. 

fier them came the mediterranean 

YPe of people better known in histoy 

tavidians who were responsible 

ive the Civilisation at Haroppa and 
ahenjodaro, After them came the 
{eople of “Alponoid” and “Nordic 
Wits \Who were supposed to be Aryans 
mae Veda and Upanishads. With the 
anit of other people of different 
this More civilised ethnic. stack to 
"Beg, Patt, these people might have 
tate. The remnant of this tribe 
“tll there in Dasapalla, Nayagarh 
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the g Pushed to the western side of 


and western part of the district of 
Puri. Today also the woods required 
for the cars of three Gods are brought 
from the jungles of Dasapalla. From 
the above evidences it will be crystal 
clear that the worship of Jagannath 
or Nilamadhab might have been in 
existence long before the dawn of 
Aryan civilization. 


At present Daitas who are supposed 
to be the descendants of Savara king 
Biswabasu on his daughter’s side are 
important functionaries in the temple 
and they claim Jagannath to be their 
flesh and blood. They observe all 
the obsequeries for Lord Jagannath, 
when His sister and brother are all 
buried and are in mourning for a 
specified period during Nabakalebar 
which generally comes in every twenty 
years. The evidences go a long way 
to show that Jagannath was pre- 
eminently an aborginal god whose 
worship can be dated to pre-historic 
era. It is here again interesting to 
note» that these aborginals were not 
orthodox Hindus but through the pro- 
cess of time they have all been integra- 
ted into Hindu order. It is also clearly 
seen that animism, felicism, fertility- 
cult and totemism—all these salient 
features of primitive religion have 
found its way to the religion or cult 
of Lord Jagannath. ; 


Coming to the Bhakti movement 
which started in India in the 16th 
century A. D. we find, all the religious 
reformers like Ramanuja, Chaitanya, 
Kabir and Nanak have come to Puri 
and have founded monasteries in 
Puri around Lord Jagannath. All 


those preachers did not come to 
Puri to preach their religious principles 
but to mingle themselves with the 


preachings of the religion of Lord’ a 


Jagannath. Through the medium of 
their preachings they came to attain 
salvation by assimilating themselves 
with the vast array of religious doctti- 
nes of the cult of Jagannath which 
Stands as the embodiment of all reli- 
gions and all cults. 
Jagannath has not 


In it all the divergent Principles to 
proclaim to the world that herein 
lies the 


diversified reli- 
and CtOss-currents, 


In the 
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There are no less than 62 festivals 
held in the honour of gods every 
year. Four Bhogas are offered every 
ay and near about ten thousand 
people are fed daily from the Bhogas. 
Thus, it may be seen that Jagannath 
is not only culmination of all divergent 
principles of religion but also He 
is Himself an institution, Hence, 
Jagannath is regarded as the Param 
Brahma spoken of in Upanishadas. 
As Brahma has no shape or form, 
Jagannath is being worshipped as 
shapeless without conceivable shape 
or form. Here again during Ashok’s 
time, the practice of keeping relics 

Scame a part of India’s religion. It is 
said that the image of Lord Jagannath 
contains the relic of Lord Krishna 
and some say it contains the relic of 
Buddha, which, perhapsled R. L. Mitra 
to identity Puri with Dantapur_ of 
Kalinga, Nobody knows what it con- 
tains, but the person responsible fot 
shifting the Brahma during Nabakale- 
bara from the old to the new ,does it 
blind folded and it is said that this 
Priest dies invariably when the tas 


1s finished. Tp 1950, just after the 
ceremony, 


whatever may 


© inside, there 1 
no doubt that mi 


. . 2 C V 
a llions in India follow 
v6 Cult of Jagannath which is t 
garded as the assimilating cult af 
eee divergent religious cults i 
India, sinnifying Jagan? 
as a symbol of unity in the ml 
of diversities, 
Note—Space does not i induldge i 
detailed discussion of this Connie cu ie 
ndia. It is “@tlening to note, some scholars any 
Working [omit “andi as expected that so mab, 
interesting things wil| be revealed if the institu 
Tites and rituals are Critically studied and examine 


— writer 
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the person died. Howevels — 


INAUGURAL SPEECH OF SHRI BANAMALI BABU, 


MINISTER OF LAW AND L. S.-G. AT THE C. D. ANNUAL 


CONFERENCE AT SAMBALPUR ON 8th MAY 1965. 


“For nearly 500 years of centralised 
tegime out of 2,400 years of Indian 
history before the coming of the 
British from 600 B. C. to 1,800 A. D. 
the village was the unchanging back- 

One of Indian life. For every village 
there was an elected Panchayat whose 
Unctions amongst others, were to 
Settle boundary disputes between 
Villages, to keep records regarding 
land cultivated and uncultivated, 
land sales and transfers, state aid to 
individuals and institutions and to 
Maintain population census and also 
Cattle census and gold and other 
Mineral wealth and to maintain lists of 
artisans and craftsmen and women 1 
Sach village and to keep 4 record 0 
Thales and females, old and  youns 
{nd their income and profession. 


“The deliberate introduction by the 
British of landlordism, and Ryotwatt 
Ystem as against the mauzawatl OT 


Village t dealt a death 
bi Se tenure system, a aulot the 


“1” to the corporate Le 

millage catenins The. British 
qulers did the greatest disservice 10° t 
®untry by destroying the ancien 
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What it was and what it ought to be 


traditions of village Panchayats and 
trying to replace them by their Offi- 
cers. whose sole interest was to please 
the alien rulers by exploiting the people 
of India to the maximum. 


“Before the coming of the British, 
India’s flourishing village industry 
was a source of livelihood for millions 
of our villagers. Many cultivators 
supplemented — their income by 
adopting them as subsidiary occu- 
pations. Spinning and weaving 
of fine cotton and silk yarns and 
cloth, manufacture of excellent car- 
pets, durries and blankets, wood work 
and cane-work, manufactures of ear- 
then and brass wares and innumerable 
other industries were an important 
and inseparable part of our ‘rural 
economy. The British destroyed them 
with the result that millions were | 
deprived of their source of living and 
subsidiary incomes and had to fall 
back upon agriculture. 


“The British attempted a cultural 


conquest of the country which had 
never been done before and as a 


il 


part of this attempt they destroyed 
our village Panchayat system. 


“Neglect of our village by the rulers 


was only one part of the Story. 
Neglect by the indigenous intelli- 
gentsia completed it. A look at 


any Indian village will enable one 
to vividly notice three glaring defi- 
ciencies: (1) absence of intelligentsia, 
(2) absence of amenities, (3) absence 
of initiative. And because of this, 
the basic source from which we used 
to draw our wealth and Strength was 


‘reduced to a position of secondary 


importance. 


“Village Panchayats featured for 
the first time in the annals of the 
Indian National Congress in 1909. 


_ “With all attention concentrated 
in the towns and cities of India, 
there was virtual darkness domi- 
nating the countryside which houses 
the food producers of this vast 
country to constitute g2 per cent of 
Its population. To counteract this 
and to shift the balance to the rural 
areas which constitute the real India 
the Indian National Congress con. 
ceived in the year 1909 th 


i - € idea of 
Telntroducing the Panchayati Raj 


and after considerable deliberatio 
and struggle decided to j - 
ee 0 introduce 


ree een & 
aj) througho 

Country. Soon ~ afte; indeed 
Steps were taken and this Sreat system 
Was reborn in the yea; 1952. “There: 
after step by step teinforcements t 
the System have been made There 
8 NO going back from this system 
12 
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PANCHAYATI RAJ 


and in spite of inevitable frailities 
with which we are confronted today 
there still appears to be considerable 
hope, zeal and enthusiasm of workers — 
in the C.D. & Panchayati Raj 
administration. 


“Orissa is the very embodiment of 
a paradox, being the State which _ 
despite endowments of natural te § 
Sources, has yemained extremely 
backward. The main reason for this 
is the low starting point which was 
principally due to lack of adequate 
means of transport, poor facilities 
of credit, lack of market fait 
for agricultural produce and 0 
system of land laws, poverty of the 
tillers of the soil, lack of incentive 
and knowledge of the cultivators. 
The production of rice, the predo- 
minant crop was 867 pounds per an 
In 1963-64 as against 1,123 pound 
in Andhra Pradesh; 1,143 pounds if 
Madras and 1,052’ pounds in Keralé: 


I a 


“The monthly consumer expenditt”” 
Per capita estimated in 1961 for Oris 
was for rural 14:5 and urban 21°6 ii 
against 18:0 and 27:4 in an equa ft 
backward State like Madhya Prades 


and 21-4 and 29-6 in all India. 
$ 


“In Orissa 35:4 per cent of oon 
Population are elow the poms 
line. In other words, the averag 
expenditure per month per head ia 

8. 10 highest for any State in Indi 

“The continuance of the slow ra 
of growth Specially in the agricult’ 
Sector will be a disaster to the a 

he basic Strategy, therefore, for si 
next plan period will be the dive p 
fication of the cropping p4 


sa 
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to suit the soil as well as the rainfall 
and moisture pattern, large scale adop- 
tion of the package practices through 
Intensive planning and impact pro- 
gramme, introduction of second crop 
in single cropped areas and making 3 
crops in irrigated areas besides develop- 
Ment in the allied fields. 


“The ‘success of Panchayati Raj 
Should, therefore, be judged by not 
Only the extent to which it carries 
out the C. D. programmes satis- 
factorily but by increased 
employment and production, parti- 
cularly in the agricultural sector and 
if they are able to meet this challenge 
the major task of the Panchayatt 

aj has been fulfilled. 

Community 


“The ideology 
Development can best be fulfilled, 
if all of us become of one mind. To 
quote the words of Dr. Taylor, _ It 


“Calls for big transformation in the 


Tole of Government and therefore, in 
that of its new instrument, the admini- 
stration, from one of maintaining Jaw 
and 
to one of helping the people and 
Working tlie the people, eee 
them, organising them and deve oping 
1 them the initiative, sense Of respon 
Sibility and capacity to Daa 
tasks” for themselves. This DI6 
transformation in the role of Gover 

Tent and administration ay 


Necessi of new structure 
ee rganisation 


ways needs 

blic set- 

and in the methods © 

antking and in the basic equip 

an heed which has to be given thr 
“eation and training. 
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order and directing the people, . 


* 


“Tt is in fitness of things that we meet 
here for a deliberative conference with 
a task of self-introspection, finding 
out lacuna and defects, supplementing 
it with corrections, etc. But wun- 
fortunately the deliberations, which 
involve large scale expenditure for 
moyement of officials and non-offi- 
cials to each district Headquarter 
have not been able to achieve their 
objective to the desired extent. It 
is said that the view points and ideas 
projected by the non-officials do not 
sometimes find place in the precec- 
dings; if recorded, sometimes actions 
are not taken: actions, if taken, are 
sometimes delayed. It is equally said 
that proceedings are circulated late 
and it is only at the beginning of the 
following year that the participants 
come to know about the previous 
year’s proceedings and action taken, 
if any. 


“This, if true, isa dangerous tendency 
which must be checked. Discussions, 
however valuable without result is 
meaningless. 


‘Doubts have also been expressed 
whether the Panchayats can be 
the instruments of economic pro- 
gress and social change. A fear is 
expressed that vested interest and 
influential people in the village will 
get entrenched in the Panchayats. 


“Similar dangers are also appre- 
hended. The only answer will depend 
on how far we succeed with our policy 
of promoting a sccialistic pattern 
of society and consequent economic 
progress. A similar question that 
is raised is about the role that 
Panchayats can play in raising the 
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productivity of our agriculture. 
This is a matter of vital importance 
to the country. The Panchayat’s 
responsibility to mobilise the country 
and to utilise the idle man-power must 
be realised. An approach has to be 
made on large scale in the programme 
of soil conservation, improvement of 
drainage, fodder. cultivation, fuel 
cultivation, fullest use of irrigation 
water, construction of small irrigation 
works and maintaining the existing 
ones, part from use of fertilisers and 
taking to improved methods of 
cultivation. I would request our 
friends of the Panchayats to avoid 
dabbling in group politics and not 


to waste time except on matters 
conducive to the growth of the 
community. 


“If we are anxious to make the 
Panchayati Raj a living organisation 
it is necessary to have a deliberative 
conference like this to achieve quick 
decisions. This will be possible if 
the Heads of Departments care to 
attend the Conference with authority, 
decide any point that may arise in 
course of discussion 


or else it is time 
to stop the wasteful expenditure by 


discontinuing the practice of Annual 
Conference. 


“The District Collector is the key 
functionary of Government in the 
Structure of district administration 
Possessing large powers and wide 
responsibilities. After introduction 
of Panchayati Raj his role in planning 
development and co-ordination was 
further highlighted, Due to his 
multifarious duties, he is unable to 
play a proper role jn the present 
setting. It has become necessary, 
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therefore, to start thinking of divesting 


him of his non-developmental _ acti- 
vities and saddling him with _ the 
sole task of co-ordination which 


is so much lacking these days. In 
order to enable him to play _ the 
correct role, the Collector should be 
given some authority or control 
over the departmental heads of his 
district. It will be a sad thing, if for 
everything, the Heads of Departments 
in the district look for advice to the 
Capital. Much depends on 
calibre and attitude of the officer 
whether he be a Collector or other 
wise. It is by mutual consultation 
and advice that the Community 
Development Programmes can 
successfully be implemented. The 
Government will be grateful if 
Sincere suggestions and advice até 
tendered to Government for _ the 
Success of the Panchayati Raj. 
am able to see a sense of frustratiol 
in the minds of workers, whethet 
officials or non-officials, who have 
come to: doubt the success & 
Panchayati Raj. This is a factor 10 
be reckoned with. The Panchayat! 
Raj has come to stay and we have © 
regard the non-officials, name!’ 
Sarpanchs, Chairmen, Panheaya’ 
Samitis and Chairmen, Zilla Pat! 
shads, as leaders of the commu 
nities, We would be doing t 
disservice to the country, if we do 2° 
hold them in esteem. We are 
fncourage them and train theD, / 
necessary, to be the real leaders 
their respective Spheres. 


“Today our country Bharat, 5 
confronted with bee violatio® 


( See page 25 ) 
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Theories of Gravitation 


Dr. J. V. NARLIKAR 


Dr. J. V. Narlikar, the eminent Indian Scientist, who has made an important 
contribution to the theory of gravitation, discusses in his first talk, broadcast by 
A.I.R. in its National Programme on April7, the revolution caused by Professor 


Einstein's special theory 
ses of Newton’s thesis, and 
Phenomena. 


of relativity in modern physics. It upset the major premi- 
i thus enabled the world to understand better the natural 


About three hundered years ago 
Newton discovered the Phenomenon 
of gravitation. As the story goes, 

ewton was sitting in his garden, 
When he saw an apple drop off the 
ttee. Although this was a common 
enough event, he began to wonder 
‘Why did the apple drop?’ Eventu- 
ally “he found an answer that satisfied 

The apple fell because the 
arth attracted it. And there was 
Nothing special about the apples. The 
Earth attracted every other object 
that happened to be around including 
the Moon and the planets—even the 
Sun. Thinking along these lines, 
ewton came to the conclusion that 
fVery piece of matter attracts every 
Pther piece ; and this phenomenon 
he called gravitation. 


BEGINNING OF MODERN PHYSICS 


The story of the apple may or may 
in be tre, but Tey R no doubt that 
ih, discovery of gravitation marked 
Besiq, eginning of modern physics. 
that €s stating in a qualitative way 
Wag Batter attracts matter, Newton 
Thy, tole to give a quantitative law. 
lay, 8 the well known inverse square 
the wo Sravitation, which states that 

ree of attraction between tO 
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masses is proportional to the product 
ofthe masses and inversely proporti- 
onal to the square of their distance 
apart. This simple law was success- 
ful not only in explaining why apples 
fall on the Earth but also in describing 
why the Moon goes round the Earth 
and the Earth and other planets go 
round the Sun. Years before, Kepler, 
after examining the motions of 
planets in detail, had arrived at 
certain empirical laws. These laws 
could be derived from Newton’s 
inverse square law, by a mathematical 
calculation. Here we see, for the 
first time, an example of a physical 
theory playing its full role. The 
aim Of physics is to explain the com- 
plex phenomena that are observed, 
interms of afew simple laws. The 
apparently complicated motions of 
planets which had puzzled the 
Greeks centuries before, could be 
explained in terms of Newton’s simple 


law. 


Progress since Newton 


What progress has physics made 
since Newton? A look at modern 
physics shows that so far most of the 
observed phenomena can be explained 


in terms of four basic laws which” 
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describe interaction of one piece of 
matter with another. Of these, the so 
called strong and weak interactions 
were known only recently with the 
birth of nuclear physics. To study 
these forces we have to break the 
atom into pieces—into the elementary 
particles. We still know very little 
about those forces, but what little we 
know holds out promise for many 
interesting results ahead. The force 
we know most about, is the electro- 
magnetic force. We are familiar 
with the various aspects of this force 
in our every-day life. Here again 
all the complicated phenomena agso- 
ciated with this force—from electri- 
cal appliances to thunderstorms— 
can be described by the simple and 
elegant equations of Maxwell. 


Weakest Force 


constituents of hyd pecan te 
uents of a yorogen atom. 

The electrical force b i 

particles 


POssesses one 
the other three 
ear to have. ‘ 

This property is that 
cannot be switched off. 
present in a certain region * 


always be there and it will 
16 


strange property that 
forces do not app 


sravitation 
TE atascag 
It will 
affect 
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q 
every piece of matter that happeaa 
to be around. This is not true 0 
the electro-magnetic forces. These 

forces affect matter only if it has 
electric charge. If we neutralise the 
charge by adding an 

and opposite charge to it, 
piece of matter will be immune to 
the electro-magnetic field. In the cas? 
of gravitation, we cannot immunize 
matter in the same way. The result 
is, if we go on piling up matter, 
the effect of gravitation also grows. 
Thus, although it is basically a weak 
force, it grows in size whenever thet? 
is a large accumulation of matter. BY 
the time we have an object as big as 
the Earth, its effect becomes easily 
noticeable, Because we have the 
Earth, the Sun and the planets aroun 
US, we are able to observe the workings 
of this force without great difficulty. 


Problems of Gravitation 


Indeed, gravitation becomes a serious 
problem when we consider objects 
asmassive as the Sun. What keeps 
the Sun in equilibrium ? If thet? 
Were no other force present, each 
Particle in the Sun would attract evel 
other particle and the Sun wou 

begin to Ccontiact. Indeed, if th 
Contraction were allowed to procee 

uninterrupted, the Sun would shrit 

te @ point in a matter of hours. of 
fact that we observe the Sun in 
or less the same form from day-to-d? 

Suggests that other forces must 5 

Present inside the Sun which opP 
Stavitation. What are these forces, -, 
Before the advent of nuclear phys 
astronomers did not know the aS 
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to this question. Now it is generally 
believed that nuclear reactions are 
going on inside the Sun which convert 
Hydrogen into Helium. In __ this 
process, a lot of energy is generated 
which keeps the Sun shining. Tt also 
provides internal pressures which 
Oppose gravitation and keep the 
Sun in equilibrium. Astronomy, 
‘therefore, provides a stage on which 
we see gravitation playing a really 
interesting role. On the Earth, it 1s 
very weak, and its effects are swamped 
by other forces in nature. 
Strange Property 
To illustrate a strange property of 
gravitation, imagine _ what would 
happen, if two stars like the Sun, 
were connected by  @ conducting 
Wire. On the Earth, if you connect 
a hot body to a cold body heat 
flows from the former to the latter, 
‘the hot body gets colder and the 
cold body gets hotter. What happens 
when you connect a hot star to a 
cold star 2 Heat flows from the hot 
star to the cold star. In this process, 
however, the pressures 1 the hot 
star fall and it- begins to contract 
under its gravitation. As it contracts 
_it gets hotter because of compression. 
In the same way, the cold star gets 
colder by expansion. We, therefore, 
have the result that the hot star gets 
hotter and the cold star gets colder— 
uite the opposite of what we observe 
On the Earth. The reason of course 
18 that, on the Earth gravitation does 
Not play such a dominant role as 1t 
Plays inside stars. 


I said earlier that Newton’s law 
Of gravitation was very successful in 
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physics. It was not until the 
beginning of the present century that 
people began to find some defects in its 
The reason for this was due to 
amajor revolution in physics caused 
by Einstein’s special theory of 
relativity. Before special relativity, 
physicists believed in absolute 
space and absolute time. Special 
relativity changed all that. Space and 
‘time became related. If two observers 
A and B are in motion relative to 
each other, their space-time are 
different. A’s watch would go 
at a different rate to B’s. What appear 
to A as one inch may not 
appear to be one inch to B. These 
ideas were hard to accept in the 
beginning; but gradually physicists 
accustomed themselves to thinking 
in terms of four dimensions—three 
of space, one of time. Experimental 
evidence was strongly in favour of 
special relativity. : 


One of the striking results of special 
relativity is that no physical signal 
can be transmitted at a speed exceeding 
that of light. Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation, on the other hand, stated 
that gravitational attraction between 
two pieces of matter is instantaneous 
as it propagates with infinite speed. 
Thus, if the Sun were destroyed by 
some magic, we on the earth would 
feel its gravitational effect before we 
see the Sun disappear. Clearly, this 
was inconsistent with the special theory 
of relativity. Something, therefore, 
had to be done to reconcile Newton’s 
law to special relativity. 


This major task was achieved by 
Einstein himself around 1915. He 
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produced a theory of gravitation which 
has two merits. It was perfectly 
consistent with the special theory of 
relativity and so was free from the 
defect of Newton’s theory. It also 
agreed with Newton’s law when gravi- 
tation was not very strong and thus 
could count on all the observational 
Successes of Newton’s theory. This 
is Einstein’s general theory of relativity 
with I shall describe in my next talk. 
To summarise, the discovery of 
gravitation can be considered to be 
the beginning of modern physics. 
Newton’s law of gravitation was highly 
Successful in explaining the gravi- 
tational phenomena on the Earth 
andin the Solar System. It still is good 
enough for most practical purposes. 
The reason it has to be replaced 
by another law of gravitation, 
that of Einstein, was that it was found 
to be inconsistent with the twentieth 


century ideas on space-time which 
were inspired by Einstein’s Special 
relativity. 


Space-time 


Einstein made use of the remarkable 
property of gravitation that it cannot 
be switched off. If 
present in a ce 
affect 
region. 


property ? The answer is *yes’. 
time has this Property. Any Object in 
a given region will automatically be 
subject to the laws 9 spac 

in that region, 
genious, Einist 


1g 


: a stroke of 
€in argued, why not 
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relate gravitation to space-time ? In 
the language of a physicist, space-time 
can be described by means of its 
geometry. Einstein, therefore, related 


gravitation to the geometry of space- © 
time. 


Geometry of Space-time 


Perhapsit is best to digress here 
a little and discuss what we mean by 
the geometry of space-time. _ The 
geometry you learn at school is the 
geometry invented by Euclid. You 
start with the definitions of point, 
straight line, plane, etc., and with 
certain axioms. The structure of the 
whole subject is based on these defi: 
nitions and axioms. For a long timé 
mathematicians thought that thes? 
axioms were the only possible” 
axioms and that Euclid’s geomet!Y 
was the only possible geometry. This 
belief has been proved to be wrong: 
We know now that other geometries 
are also possible and that the theorems 
which we proved at school may 0° 
be true in these geometries. To giVe 


you an example ; consider the surface 


of the Earth itself. Suppose you 22 
ftom the North Pole to the Equato! 
Say, along the Greenwich meridian 
Turn right and go along the equate. 
a quarter of the circumference of th 
arth and turn tight again and gO u 
the North Pole. You will find that y° 
ave arrived at the Pole in a direct 
at Tight angles to the one you stat a 
with. This means you have descrior 
a triangle which hag three right angie: 
ut in the geometry you leatl — } 
school you Proved that the We | 
angles of a traingle add up to of 
Tight angles—not three, The reas 
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THEORIES OF...... 
for this discrepancy is that the 
geometry on the surface of the Earth 
is not uclid’s geometry, but a 
different geometry. 


Explaining Kinstein’s Theory 


The basic idea behind Einstein’s 
general theory of relativity is that 
When gravitation is present in a 
given region, the geometry is not that 
of Euclid’s. Einstein gave equations 
describing how the geometry is modi- 
fied when matter and hence gravitation 
is present. For example, if we station 
three observers A, B and C around 


the earth and ask them to communicate » 


with each othe: by light rays, these 
light rays will describe a triangle 
ABC around the Earth. Because of 
Earth’s gravitation, however, the rules 
of geometry of space would be different 
and the sum of the three angles of 
the triangle ABC will not be two 
tight angles, but would be slightly 
ifferent. How different ? This 
quantitative answer is provided by 
Einstein’s equations. The difference 
1S so small that it would not be detected 
With our present observational 
techniques. The reason is Earth’s 
Stavitational field is too small for 
IS purpose. Stronger fields like 
that of the sun would be needed. 
Ome observations have indeed 
thon, Performed with the sun and. 
hey do seem to support the predictions 
Anstein’s theory. 


Geometry of time 


‘tne? lked only about 
th t I have talked o1 au) 
abo Seometry of space-time. at 


the geometry of time 
“asurements in space, we use rulers, 
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for measurements in time we need 
clocks. Just as gravitation affects 
measurements of angles and distances, 
so also it affects the running of clocks. 
According to Einstein, in a strong 
gravitational field clocks go slower. 
Suppose we have two observers A 
and B. A is stationed in a_ strong 
gravitational field, say on the surface 
of the sun of a white dwarf, B is 
stetioned away from such an object 
and so experiences very little gravi- 
tational pull. A and B make arrange- 
ments to send signals to each other 
every minute. Now A’s watch is 
going slower compared to B’s. That 
means, although A thinks that he is 
sending signals at one minute interyals, 
B has to wait for longer intervals to 
receive them. What appears one 
minute to A may appear two minutes 
to B. In the same way the signals 
which B is sending every minute will 
be received by A at shorter intervals. 
This strange effect has also been veri- 
fied, not with ordinary clocks, but 
with atomic clocks. The effect is so 
minute that very sensitive time-keeping 
devices are needed and atomic clocks 
provide such deyices. 


Success of Hinstein’s Theory 


The effects which I just described 
arise out of the strange concept 
introduced by Einstein that gravitation 
modifies the geometrical structure of 
space-time. For most practical 
purposes the gravitation is so small 
that the geometry is very nearly that 
of Euclid’s. In such cases Einstein’s 
equations can be reduced approxi- 
mately to Newton’s inverse square 
law. In my earlier talk I mentioned 
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that Newton’s law was very successful 
in describing the motions of planets 
round the Sun. As observational 
techniques improved, the planetary 
motions were measured more and 
more accurately and people began 
to notice certain discrepancies between 
Newton’s predictions and the actual 
motions of the planets. In the case 
of planet Mercury the discrepancy 
was more marked. It wes observed 
that the orbit of Mercury was gradually 
changing position. This could not 
be explained by Newton’s law alone. 
When Einstein’s theory was used, 
however, it was possible to provide a 
“Satisfactory explanation of this 
Phenomenon. This was another 
Success of Einstein’s general relativity. 


Since Einstein proposed his theory 
of Sravitation, several ney theories 
of gravitation haye been Proposed 
from time to time. Last year Profe- 
ssor Fred Hoyle and 1 
theory of gravitation, 
naturally arises, 
theory when the 


Sravitation, he also 


Concept of 


tia because 
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it wants to resist any change of motion. 
If it is at rest, it wants to remain 
at rest . The bigger its inertia, the 
bigger force. will be necessary 10 | 
change its motion. The measure of 
the inertia is the mass of the body. — 
Thus a body with a mass of two kilo- 
grams will have twice as much inertia 
as the body with a mass of one kilogram. 
To measure the mass of the body we 
divide the force acting on it by the 
rate of change of its motion produce 
by the force. 


When formulating the laws of 


motion, Newton was faced with one 
teat difficulty. The laws had a 
meaning only, provided motto 


had any meaning. When we talk 0 
motion we always have, at the ey 
of our mind, the motion of som 
background relative to wae 
Movement is taking place. Thus whe 

a motor car is movin, 
we Mean it is moving relative to t 

Earth. So when Newton formulate 
his laws of Motion, he had to spec! ‘al 
the background relative to which th! 
motion could 
the absence 


simply Postulated such a backgrounc 


called the absolute space. 
laws 0 : 


Motion was measured against 
background of absolute space. 


Absolute Space 


What is 
of absolute 


{ e 
the physical significar 
space 2 Why shou 
Newton’s Jaw be valid only, 4 

that space ? These questions rem! ty; 4 
Wnanswered until the last centr) 

n improvement. of astronomy 
techniques led to the interesting 7" 
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that the absolute space of Newton 
was the same as the background in 
which the distant parts of the universe 
arenon-rotating. This result is arrived 
at in the following way. Suppose 
We look at a distant star or a galaxy 
from the Earth. As the Earth rotates, 
We would see that star or galaxy go 
round. From this we can determine 
how fast the earth is rotating relative 
to that distant object. We get the 
same answer, no matter which distant 
object we choose. This tells us 
how the Earth is rotating against the 
background of the distant parts of 
the universe. We then do another 
experiment. We use a Foucault 
Pendulum, This is a pendulum which 
is free to oscillate in any vertical 
Plane. As the Earth rotates relative 
to Newton’s absolute space, the plane 
Of the pendulum changes. This 
experiment tells us how fast the Earth 
AS rotating relative to Newtons 
absolute spacé.The two experiments 
ive the same answer. 


Principle of Mach 


This remarkable result led to 
© formulation of Mach’s principle. 
ach was a philosopher in_ the last 
Century. He argued in the f ollowing 
ae The measurement of 
Neends on Newton’s laws of motion. 
ape nton’s laws of motion are vail 
7 perinst a background 
— aittts of the universe. So the property 
the wertia is directly connected wi h 
© distant parts of the umiverse. 
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inertia : 


of the distant. 


a 


itis not the property of matter, it is a 
property that matter derives in the 
presence of the rest of the matter in 
the universe. If the rest of the 
universe is empty, matter would have 
no inertia. 


Defect of General Relativity 


Einstein was very impressed by 
Mach’s ideas. It was his hope that 
these ideas could be incorporated in 
his theory of gravitation. Later on 
it became clear that his hope would 
not be realized. Many physicists think 
that it is a defect of general relativity 
that Mach’s principle is not contained 
init. 


In the new theory of gravitation 
Professor Hoyle and I start with the 
Machian concept that mass of a parti- 
cle arises from the rest of the particles 
in the uaiverse. In an otherwise 
empty universe a particle would have 
no mass. This, therefore, 
agrees with Mach’s ideas. The 
equations of gravitation themselves 
are very similar to Einstein’s in a 
universe, such as ours, with a large 
number of particles. The observa- 
tional predictions of the theory are the- 
refore, the same as Einstein’s on a 
microscopic scale. There is one differ- 
ence, however, the theory unlike the 
previous ones tells you why gravita- 
tion is attractive, not repulsive. 
Thus Newton’s apple would necessari- 
ly fall on the ground, and not fly up. 


‘(Courtesy—P. I. B.) 
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SIMPLE AND UNSOPHISTICATED THEY HAVE 
CHANGED THE SPEAR FOR THE PLOUGH 


‘Eagle-Men of Assam’ 


[GAROS| 


B. C. NAG 


Tuere is no legal provision for 
old age pension or other forms 
ot social security ; still there is no 
orphan without support, no old man 
or woman without food among the 
Garos. The whole community is there 
to look after them. 


Until recently a little known hill 
tribe like so many others of the kind 
in different parts of India, the Garos 
suddenly leaped into prominence 
more than a year ago, when their 
Kinsmen in East Pakistan fled that 


country in the face of religious per- 
secution. 


The Garo Hills District, the origi- 
nal home of the Garos, consists of 
the last spurs of the Assam hills 
which here run down almost to the 
bank of the Brahmaputra where the 
river debouches into the plains of 
East Pakistan and takes its great 
sweep to the south. 

The district has an area of 3,119 
square miles with a population of 
about 308,000. Of them over 87,000 
are Christians and about 52,000 
Hindus. The rest of them are ani- 
mists or belong to other religions. 
The perceatage of literacy among the 


ales is 26 and among the females 
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In the course of centuries ,about 4 
hundred thousand Garos have settled 
in the plains. They are almost evenly 
distributed between the district 0 
Mymensingh in East Pakistan am 
the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam. 


In the Garo Hills district, the land 
tends to be flat as you move south: 
ward. In between hills there are 
vales rich in vegetation. There isin the 
district a beautiful lake, 12 kilometres 
long and 1:6 kilometres broad, where 


game birds abound. The lake was — 


formed of a part of the Krishnai rive! 
by the great earthquake of 1887. 
Tura which is the principal town, Chi 
stian missions have their branches: 
some of them more than 150 yeals 
old. The American Baptist Missio” 
runs a big modern hospital there. 


The principal products 
. Q t 
chilly, betel-leaf and_ silk. Abo 
half of the cotton grown in Ase 
is produced here. This .cotton id 
remarkable for its short staple 
ooly fibre and it is on that acc 
mixed with wool for carpet ma 
The fauna of the district is rich att 
varied. Elephants are found ous 
hey are caught by an indige? 


trap called kheda. Deep in the june j 
up the hills, the 


epalese keep 4 
tend buffaloes. The Gato district te 
also abundant mineral wealth i” fal 
form of coal,limestone, gypsu™ ion) 
petroleum. Their proper exploital 
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of the 
Garo Hills are Sal wood, cottom | 
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back- 
most 


may one day transform this 
ward area into one of the 
prosperous districts of Assam. 


The pivotal need of the district 
is communication. Already a begin- 
ning has been made by connecting 
Tura with the Goalpara district by 
an all-weather motorable road. Buses 
Tegularly ply between Tura and 

akhimpur in Goalpara. The influx 
of Garo refugees from East Pakistan 
has given a fresh spurt to road-build- 
Ing in the area. New roads are being 
wilt, connecting other places of the 
Garo Hills withthe plains of Assam. 


On weekly market days the Garos 
descend to the plains and you can 
See them bargaining with Bengalis 
and the Assamese. They sell their 
Products to buy clothing, jewellery 
and dried fish called Nakam. 


A tribe of Tibeto-Burman origin, 
the Garos are probably a section of 
the great Bodo tribe which at one 
time occupied a large part of Assam. 

ey are divided into a dozen sub- 
tibes who follow varying customs. 

ey are said to have migrated from 
the direction of Bhutan and in course 

time they must have absorbed a 
Pre-existing local tribe. The ORT 
4nd curly hair on their head lends 
“Upport to this ethnic theory. They 
t€ related to Kacharis and Rabhas 

ssam and Tipras of the Tripura 


State, speak a Tibeto-Burman 
dialog. They speak a Ti 


he Garos were once head-hunters 

favourite place ‘where ney 
yed the enemy skulls were 
Until about 200 years 4° 
aros were greatly feared by 


T 
and 
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the people of the plains. But closer 
contact with the advanced Assamese 
and Bengali society has gradually 
made them law abiding. They have 
now substituted the spear for the 
plough. They are good fishermen and 
expert marksmen. Their physical 
strength and power of endurance is 
amazing. They will walk for several 
kilometres up and down the hills 
with a load of more than 35 kilo- 
grams on their back. With a bamboo 
club in hand, they will challenge a 
small tiger or a baby elephant. Snakes 
and reptiles never scare them. The 
Hindu mythology has it that they were 
descended from Vishnu’s bird mount 
Garuda from whom they derive their 
name “Garo”. Their womenfolk are 
no less daring. With a chopper in 
hand, they are known to challenge 
a dozen men, if insulted. Honest, 
faithful and brave to the point of 
being reckless, they will make excellent 
soldiers. Most of them are now being 
employed in road building work. 
Their Religion and Customs 


The religion of the Garos is 
generally animistic. They believe 
in a benevolent creator and regard 
their ancestors with reverence. They 
believe in re-incarnation of the soul. 
Those who live in or near the plains 
have more or less been Hinduised 
like their parent stcck, the Bodos. 

The Garo socicy is matrilineal. 
Marriage is exogamous and poly- 
gamous. Generally, the proposal 
comes from the girl. If it is accepted, 
she lives on probation for a time in 
the bridegroom’s house. The exoga- 
mous system is subject to compulosry 
cross cousin marriage. A man’s 
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sister’s son, called his krom Bo 
stands in intimate relationship to 
him as the husband of one of his 
daughters. He is the vehicle through 
| which his family interest in the pro- 

perty is secured for the next genera- 
tion, for no male can’ inherit 
property. 


_lt is always a pleasure to visit a 
| »Garo village in its sylvan setting. 
When you first look at the Garo 

hills from the Brahmaputra, you are 

somewhat bewildered by the contrast 

between this and what you have seen 

in the Assam valley ; in the one there 

i} is the monotony of the valley—the 
i] sombre tone of all the colours from 
yellow to gray ; and in the other, the 

fleecy hill range and the freshness 

i) of blue and green. In the land of the 
Garos you come in touch with 


| nature’s simple and unsophisticated 
| children. , 


| In spite of heir growing contact 
with the outside world, they have not 
given up their simple way of life or 
their traditional manners and cus- 
toms. Even the Garo Christians are 
not Westernised. Their Names are 
like those of their Bengali and 
Assamese neighbours, Their manners 
and ones also are influenced to a 
) considerable extent - i 

} H ing Hindu society, ers ects 

| 


The houses are built at 
but they all Open ou 
or the principal meeti 
is the community’s 
where afte 


tandom 
{ on the Surg 
ng pee Here 
h assembly ha] 
t the day’s GEE, the ; 
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gossip and smoke their bamboo pipe, 

called Hukka. It is here that you 
will find the wood clog in the shape — 
of “Y”, the only relic of their ancient 

sacrifice. 


Before every house you will find 
the braided bamboo altar | where | 
they offer chicken.in sacrifice to , 
propitiate their gods. Colseby are 
the totems of the menes which aré 

supposed to protect the families. 
The Garos still practise the disted- 
tion of the ear. They bury thet 
dead, followed by various forms © 
secondary disposal, including uti 
burial, burial by water and sometimes 


by special treatment of the frontal 
bone. 


A typical Garo house is about 23 
metres long, built entirely of bamboo 
but the terrain being ‘inclined, the 
back of the house is on pillars, 
to 4 metres above the ground. Every 
house is generally rebuilt every ten 
years. The whole village takes pall” 
in the construction which is follow 
ed by a grand community feast. az 

Garos enjoy work ; cach does his 
part without waiting for others to CO 
theirs. They combine personal ioiti®” 
lve with collective work, and the! 
sommunity spirit is higly develope” 

and is owned on a community baste 
The Garos generally practise J! 
(nomadic or “shifting) cultivation } 
Which patches of forest are burnt 4 


cleared and crops grown ther 
ese patches are cultivated fo! {0 
few year 


8 and then they move 0? 
as 


Tesh areas, 

Duri : ; the 
.vting the rainy season and 
district becomes waterlogge¢ “ine 
impassable. ; 


Quickly thereafter 
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land is covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation. Leeches and mosquitoes infest 
the land but the Garos do not seem 
to mind it. They never sit idle. 
Every day they go out to the field 
Where the work is very hard. It is 
for them a continuous fight against 
‘Nature. Farms a.e usually far from 
the village, sometimes three to four 
kilometres. They produce enough 
fooa for their maintenance. 


The Garos know how to. laugh. 
The feast of the Wangala is their 
greatest festival. The Wangala 1s a 
post-harvest festival like the Navanna 
(eating the newly grown rice) among 
the Hindus. The festival occurs some 
time in mid-O tober and continues 
Or three days. 


On the occasion of this festival 
the whole village assembles for a 
Stand feast. Pigs and cattle are 
Killed for the feast. Women take a 
fading part in cooking. They mix 
the preparations with different kinds 
Ol sauce and powder. Most of the 
Preparations are generally hot. The 
People of the whole village sit lO- 
Sether and eat. After dinner comes 
Ne most important item of the feast. 


Jars of tchu, a kind of rice beer, are 
brought out and distributed. Com- 
munity drinking go on to the tunes 
of tambour, gong and flutes late 
into the night. 


Young people, boys and girls 
dressed in their festive best adorn 
their heads with tuban, flowing 
down their long hair. Both dance 
and play on tamtam all night in 
gay abandon. The finale to the 
festivity is reached when the heaa- 
man with the traditional sacrificial 
sword in one hand and a black and 
red shield in another, starts singing: 


He the Sangma is strong and adroit, 
Who will dare to attack him?- 
Who will dare to defy him 

in the home of his forbears? 


and dances to the rhythmic sound of 
tambours and gongs. 


The three days of festivities over, 
the Garos go back to their daily 
work, because they must work and 
earn their daily bread. They again 
go to the field, plough the unyielding 
soil and bend the bamboo for their 
use. A hard but a happy life with 
very few wants ! (Courtesy— Yojanos) 


( Continued from page 4) 
from his neighbours, which has _in- 


teased our responsibilities. ee 
district js singularly lucky for fhe 


“ligation potential which, in 
far avai! with our endeavour, i. 
Sure to become the granary of Utkal. 
,€ inherent richness of this aeieet 

d not be exploited due to ae 
angoread of education to miner Saat 
at consequent lack of initiative a 
rhe People. Darkness still a 
he Some areas of the district. It shoe : 
Re ur endeavour to remove tes 
Sonal disparities. 


have the pleasure in inaugurating this | 
. There are various small matters 5 | 


leave it to you for deliberations. But 
J bope the deliberations will cover 
new grounds apart from evaluating 
and assessing the result that has been 
achived so far. { wish jou, therefore, 
success in your deliberatons. 


Before I close, may I remind you 
that all of us are fellow-travellers in 
the path of progress which may be 
long and strenuous, but sure. I.conyey 
my thanks to you for giving me this 
opportunity to participate in this 
Conference. With these words, J 


il 
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SAVE AND INVEST IN ANY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME SECURITIES 
AND HELP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME OF ORISSA 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENCE OPERATIONS 


1. 12-Year National Defence Certificates— ‘ 
t Interest @ Rs. 625% on maturity 
2. 10-Year Defence Deposit Certificates— ; 
Interest @ 44% per annum paid annually 
3. 15-Year Annuity Certificates— 


Interest (compound) @ 4:25 per annum 
4. Post Office Savings Bank Deposits— 


Interest 4% per annum up to deposits fh 
Rs. 10,000 (Rs. 20,000 in case of join 
accounts) and 34% per annum on the Was 
above Rs. 10,000 (Rs. 20,000 in case 0 
joint accounts). 

5. Cumulative Time Deposit Account— 


Interest @ 33% per annum (compound) in 
case of 5-year accounts, @ 3:8°% per annum \ 
in the case of 10-year accounts and @ 43% 
per annum in the case of a 15-year account. 
The interest earned on 12-Year National Defence Certificate and 


C. T. D. account, the annual interest earned on 10-Year Defence Deposit 
=, Certificate and Post Offi 


t ce Savings Bank, the monthly payments 00 
Annuity Certificates are free of income-tax and aise ate 
Re The monthly deposit in a 10-Year/15-Year Cumulative Depost 
: cCount earns income-tax rebate like Provident Fund Subscription an@ 
ren ane Premium Up to 1/4th of the total income or Rs. 10,000 which- ( 


2 INTERESTING TO NOTE 
n your Savings lies your Securit i i i 
=e aes y and your Children’s Prosperity 
% Your Savings will help strengthening Country’s Defence 
or full particulars please write to: 
1. Regional Director, National Savings, Orissa, Cuttack 


2. Deputy Director, Small 


niser of your District aly 


Addresses...... 


AT THE CONFERENCE 


of State Information Ministers 


[ Addressing a conference of the State Information Ministers at New Delhi on May 7th 1965, 


the Prime Minister, c 
integrity and to spare no effort to achieve it. 


Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, declared India’s firm determination to preserve her 


The Prime Minister said that if Pakistan did not cease firestatus quo ante and in terms of the 


British proposals, the 
responsibilities to the fullest extent 
of the Prime Minister’s address—Editor. ] 


Government knew what it had todo and it would discharge its 
and in the best manner possible.The following is the main text 


INDIA IS DETERMINED TO 
PRESERVE HER INTEGRITY 


Main text of Prime M inister’s address 


“Publicity has to be impressive and 
cfiective in a democratic set-up. 
N a democracy, We do not rule 
Merely by fiats or orders from 
above. We have to carry the people 
With us. We are answerable to 
arliament, to Legislatures an to 
the people. We should be in a posi- 
tion to tell the people our programmes, 
Our policies and the difficulties a 
the way of implementation or 10 i e 
wees being somewhat slower than 

at it should be. ; 
“T know that we have made woe 
erable improvement in the matter 
W Publicity during the last few years. 


We have made considerable progress 
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and specially in the matter of publi- 
cation of leaflets, pamphlets and other 
literature. Formerly, I remember that 
our literature was not generally 
tead by the people. Now the 
State Governments are bringing 
out literature which is popular 
simple and easy to understand. 
A number of leaflets have been 
published on our economic pro- 
grammes and on the economic 
development of the States in regard 
to both agriculture, industry and social 
activities. They are, if I might 
say so, quite impressive and it has 
done a lot to popularise our planned 
programmes and our plans. 
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“I must admit that I am not fully 
aware of the activities of publicity 
officers or field officers , of their 
utility and where they are working. 
But I do not mean at all to question 
their appointment or their work in 
the districts, in the cities and in the 
rural areas. I do not know how far 
their speeches are really effective and 
create any kind of impact or 
impression. Sometime back, I had 
some experience of it and I found 
that they furictioned more or less in a 
mechanical manner and they just went 
to the rural areas on a vehicle with 
a mike and literature. The people 
who were present were so few that 
it did: not teally serve the purpose, 
the real purpose, that is publicising 
our programmes and policies to the 
largest number of people. Besides, 
this kind of publicity, holding public 
meetings, etc., are to be mainly done 
- by the political people. Those who 
are in Government and in political 
parties, it is mainly for them to address 
public gatherings and propagate their 
approach and: the viewpoints of the 
Government. There may be. other 
political parties which will be critical 
of us and they of course tell the people 


what they have to Say about our 
policies. 


Documentary Fiims 
@ 


“One thing is important and it is 
the production of documentary films. 
It is; perhaps, the best medium of 
propaganda among the people —_ 
educative films and films which show 
other sides of governmental activities. 
I know documenta 


ty films are bej 
produced but perhaps we may hes 
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to do it on a bigger scale and they will 
also have to be shown on an extensive 


scale, more extensively than we do 
at present. 


Role of Information Officers 


“The Information Officers, if I 
might say so, both in the States and in 
the Centre are rather harassed people, 
that is, they are not generally wanted 
by the officers — the top officers 
or the officers down below. Every 
Department or every officer in charge 
of the Department considers the 
Information Officers as some kind 
of a nuisance whenever they approach 
him. He might ask the Information 
Officer to get into touch with the 
Minister. They do not find ow! 
approach to be very helpful. Every 
document of ours “is marked secret 
and confidential. The result is that 
the Information Officer is just tol 
that these are secret documents ant 
he could not be told anything abov 
them. To my mind we have to be 
less secretive and especially in thes? 
days when practically every thing 
comes out in the press. Our jurna 
lists have become so ingenuous a? t 
So efficient that they are able to 2° 
almost everything they want. 1 oo 
not know how far it is correct fe 
them to use whatever they get throus 
any source or from the Governme? 
agencies. They have certainly 
exercise their discretion. However 
that is a different matter. but Bee. 
I wanted to suggest is that the Info! 
mation Officers must be taken, inl: 
confidence and most of these thing 
which 


1 are really not secret shou 
be divulged to ahead They should 
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be told ahout them so that they can 
Project those ideas to the public and 
thus help in publicising what we are 
actually doing, what our performance 
1s. Departmental Officers may appre- 
Ciate the news value of a parti- 
cular circular or certain orders. It 
Tequires a special aptitude, a special 
_type of aptitude to really understand 
the news value of particular orders 
or certain documents. The man who 
deals with publicity has got that sense 
and, therefore, if you show him those 
Papers, he will be able to take out 
What he considers to be valuable 
and useful and it should also be possible 
for each Ministry, the Head of the 
epartment, to allocate a definite time 
to meet the Information Officers. 
ven once a week will go very far 
‘o help the Information Officer to 
how about the developments in the 
inistry or in the Department. if 
Possible the Minister should also meet 
them and talk to them. It is essential 
at we should try to utilise our 
Information Officers to the fullest 
&xtent. 


People’s Council 


“Generally there is criticism of the 

Government in regard to our wor 
Nd activities and sometimes those 
Criticisms are highly exaggerated and 
© not present the right picture of the 
Overnment. It might be worthwhile 
Ie Consider if we could set up 
Odies, councils at least in the State 
({Pital, or in bigger cities who might 
© able or who might be taken into 
*onfidence in regard to Governmenta 
Clivities, Governmental work a0 
TeYemment’s objectives and policies. 
1s Council should consist of peoP!© 
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of experience, of those who can afford 
to take a balanced view of things. 
There might be distinguished people 
in a city, who, if told about our work 
and taken into full confidence, might 
express balanced views about them. 
It is not necessary that they should 
always be supporting us. They could 
be critical of our activities if they 
find it necessary but they might also 
lend support to good things which 
we are doing and they could also 
explain the difficulties of the Govyern- 
ment if there is any failing in our 
performance. They can also tell the 
poeple about our positive achieve- 
ments, whether it is feod or industrial 
development or progress in social 
work. On all these things, they could 
write articles, issue statements, or 
write letters to news papers. They 
can function —1! do not like to use 
that word — as a liaison between the 
public and the Government. This is 
just an idea, as I said, It is not very 
specific. What I feel is that there 
should be at least some peojfle 
in all our important centres who. do 
not take an exaggerated view of 
things and who should be able to take 
a balanced view of things. 


Yellow Press 


“There is one more matter. It is 
about what we generally call the yellow 
press. It is not exactly yellow press 
here but it has generally become 
common to publish cheap newspapers, 
which are not really regular news- 
papers sometimes. Sheets priced at 
one paisa, two paise or three paise 
are brought out and they publicise 
most undesirable __ matters. They 
generally talk of either corruption 
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or of the failings of the officers or the 
Ministers and create an absolutely 
wrong image of the Governments. 
It is regrettable that we have not 
been able to persuade them or per- 
suade the organisations of journalists 
to see that this is not encouraged. 
I think it will be worthwhile for news- 
paper editors or other journalist 
bodies to look into this matter and 
consider it. We are in the initial 
stages of our democracy and the 
traditions we set are important 
because they will have an effect on the 
future. So, before Government takes 
any action in this regard, it would 
perhaps be desirable that the news- 
paper organisations should think over 
it and consider as to what should 
be done to prevent this kind of develop- 
ment. I do not mean to say that 
cheap newspapers should not be 
published but there has to be a 
restraint. Some check has to be 
exercised by them and I do think 
this is a matter which deserves the 


consideration of the Centre as well 
as the States. 


“T would also like to add that from 
the papers which have been furnished 
to you, the community listening scheme 
does not appear to be fully utilised, 


It is mostly due to insufficient arrange- 
ment for their repairs. They lie unused. 
This is most unfor 


fortunate because they 
are the best medium of publicising our 
Views, our appr 


oach, our objectives 
to the people at large. : 


“I do not think that minor 
should really be difficult. 


or some of your other offic 
be trained for this work. 


that the Publicity Officer has 
30 


repairs 
Teachers 
ers could 
It is not 
merely to 
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deliver lectures. It should be part 
of his duty to know at least that much 
that he is able to repair these sets. 


False Pakistan Propaganda 


“You all know that there has been 
a serious development on the Sind- 
Kutch border and it is a matter of the 
greatest concern to us. We me 
preserve the integrity of India an 
do whatever is possible to achieve it. 
It is highly regrettable that Pakistan 
should have been carrying on propa 
ganda that it was India who was the 
aggressor. Sometimes people ask us: 
Well, how is it that their propaganda 
is a bit more effective than ours. But 
the difficulty is if you have to make 
wrong statements, false propaganda, 
naturally it sometimes becomes mom 
effective. Our difficulty is that we 
do not want to indulge in this. Wé 
do not want to make a false prop 
ganda and therefore it might pee 
haps sometimes appear that we a! 
not as effective as they are. 


3 @ 
‘we have to restrict ourselves, we hav 


to confine ourselves to the teat 
We cannot tell things which are entire’ 
incorrect. But we have made. i 
absolutely clear that this ageressio 
has been entirely from Pakistay 
side and this has been so in se 
of our efforts that officers of ihe 
two countries meet and discuss pat 
question of the boundary line 00 - e 
border. There was never any resp? 


= st, 
from Pakistan. Even in October !2 f 


we wrote to them that we should ige 
and have a discussion in terms of al 
agreement which was arrive and 
between Sardar Swaran Singh 960. 
General Sheikh of Pakistan i toca? 
To that, as | said, there has 
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no satisfactory xeply, no response, 
practically no response at all and today 
We are faced with an open aggression. 
We did feel that if this clash was not 
converted into a major conflict, it 
might be good because any kind of 
major conflict or war has tremendous 
repercussions. Therefore, when it 
Was suggested by the United Kingdom 
Prime Minister of the status quo 
ante, we felt that we will not object 
to it. We have conveyed our reac- 
tions, but perhaps it will be clear that 
the status quo ante has to be esta- 
blished first, of course, along with 
cease fire. We can consider other 
Matters only then. I have made 
the position quite clear in my state- 
Ments in Parliament and I have no 
doubt that if Pakistan will agree to 
it, it would be in the best interests of 
akistan. If they do not, then we 
now what we have to do and we will 
ischarge our responsibilities to the 
fullest extent and in the best manner 
Possible, Naturally we have to lay 
the utmost stress on increased BECUUe. 
tion, whether it is in the agricultura 


Shrimati In 


MOBILE MASSES AGAINST ANTI- 
SOCIAL. AND ANTI- NATIONAL 
FORCES 

“There is a need for de 
rive to mobilise masses agains 
Social and anti-national forces. ans 
there should not be any ae t 
hunting, care must be taken ae 
Communalism does not raise its US it 
head.” This was stated by Shrimatt 


determined 
{ anti- 
While 
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field or the industrial field. We have 
to tell the people that although there 
is sufficient stock of food with us at 
the present moment, there should be 
restricted consumption, as little as 
possible. We may have to publicise 
many other things in connection with 
this conflict. So it is important that 
the role which the Publicity Depart- 
ment or the Information Departments 
of the States have to play in the present 
situation is really exceedingly impor- 
tant and they will have to function 
as efficiently and as effectively as it 
ispossible. This conflict, if it escalates, 
if Pakistan will not agree to these 
proposals, then a situation would 
arise in which the people as a whole, 
the whole nation will have to rise as 
one man and for that there has to 
be necessary discipline amongst us 
and it is only a disciplined nation 
which could meet the present challenge. 
IT am sure you will do your best to 
inculcate these feelings amongst the 
people and make every effort possible 
to prepare the country to fight the 
menace.”’* 


rdira Gandhi, Union Minister of Information & 
Broadcasting addresses the Conference 


Indira Gandhi, Union Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting, 
Shrimati Gandhi was addressing 


the inaugural session of the two-day 
Conference of State Ministers of 
Information and Publicity which was 
earlier inaugurated by the Prime Mini- 
ster, Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, at 
Vigyan Bhavan on. May 7th, 1965, 
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Emphasising the long-felt need for 
this Conference, the Minister referred 
to the tense border situation and 


said that the gravity of the situation 


had necessitated that the publicity 
be revitalised and invested with dyna- 
mism. This need had added to the 
importance of the deliberation of this 
Conference, she added. 


Stressing the need for informing 
people on the difficult times, the 
nation was facing, Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi said : ‘« We should talk to 
people in a way that we are accepted 
as the authentic voice of the nation. 
It must give people the faith in us 
and in themselves. Same things can 
be said in different manners but the 
Information Services should not 
reflect the difference of opinion. 
The unanimity of the content and the 
thought should not be obscured ”. 


Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
the suggestion made 
Minister that Field Pu 
nel should be trained 
repairs 
sets. 


Supported 
by the Prime 
blicity person- 
to carry on 
to the community listening 
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Such a set-up could also serve as. i 
Scrutinising body on the circulatio 
data of newspapers. 


Shrimati Indira Gandhi endorsed a 
Suggestion made by the Press Infor- 
mation Bureau that States” tee 
officers stationed in Delhi shou : 
also attend the press briefings Sots 
to appraise their home States 
better. ; t 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi said_ tha 
she was for an integrated nations 
information policy and Prostata | 
Itis only through such an integra i 
approach that one can hope to Be 
mise the use of resources and d. 
create an impact on the public ae ‘ 
She said that administrative proble A 
should be left to the Conference, 13 
State Directors while the Ministé 
Should concern themselves aed 
such problems as require unifor 
policy direction. “as 

In conclusion, the Minister obs 
ved: “ Ever since I assumed chair 
of this Ministry, I have been deep 
concerned about. the need to ae 
dynamism and imagination to nave 
information programmes, and be 
therefore, given expression to a's 
aspects of the Government of In wld 
thinking on the subject. We ae 
Sreatly profit by your well-considet é 
mews and comments and I am ihe 
that they would be forthcoming i? 
right measure. » 
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TROUBLE OVER THE RANN OF KUTCH 


Con flict near our Western Border 


ame 


ae! 


Recently there has been some tension between India and Pakistan regarding 
fixation of the boundary line near the Rann of Kutch. This desolate track 
in the Gujarat State has thus suddenly assumed importance from our defence 
point of view. In order to acquaint our readers with the true bearings of the 
controversy we give a short description of the area along with the precedent 


events below. 


: a + oh TS AED 0 


The Rann of Kutch 


The Rann of Kutch is about 9,000 
Square miles described as “a vast 
expanse of naked, tidal, mud flats, a 
black desolation flaked with saline 
efflorescences”. Most of the area 
lies below 600 feet. The environment 
1s generally arid and the region He 
etween dry shores of Sind and the 
fluctuating flank of the Arabian Se 


branch of the monsoon. utc 
averages 12 to 15 inches 0 
Tainfall, Mean temperature runs 


as high as 80 to 85° FE. in January an 
90 to 95° F. in May when anes 
maxima are around 110°. It 1s 2 - 
the most part barren, rocky ane 
treeless. 


i reer he 
The Official Gazetteer of ™ 
Province of Sind _ published ae 
Karachi in 1907, describes the bounca 
Nes of Sind as follows :— 


“Bounded on the east by the native 
States of Marwar, Jaisalmar ane 
Bahawalpur, on the north by a Spal 
Corner of the Punjab and Dy tae 
level and sandy portion of the territories 
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of the Khan of Kalat known as 
Kachhi; on the west by the moun- 
tainous part of the same territories, 
the boundary line running along the 
ridge of Khirthari range and the Habb 
river; and on the south by the Arabian 
sea and the Rann of Kutch”, 


It is thus unmistakably clear that 
the Rann of Kutch was regarded 
even in 1907 as completely outside 
the Province of Sind. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(Provincial Series of Bombay Presi- 
dency, Volume II) (1909), published 
by the then British | Administration 
also states that the Province of Sind 
was “bounded on the South by the 
Rann of Kutch and the Arabian Sea. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of Indi 
published by the British Babietany 
of State for India (1908) says “‘the 
extreme south-eastern border of Sind 


‘is formed by the Rann of Kutch”, 


In 1908 the Province of Sind raised 
a minor claim on the territories under 
the rule of the Princely ruler of Kutch, 
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This claim related to very small areas. 
‘This was definitely settled by the 
British Government of Bombay in 
its Resolution No. 1192 of February 
24, 1914, in which the Government 
laid down the boundary between Kutch 
and Sind. 


As a result of this Resolution 
of 1914, a roughly triangular boundary 
portion of territory was awarded to 
the Province of Sind and continues 
to be part of Sind today. 


In 1910, the British Commissioner 
in Sind acknowledged that there was 
a mass of evidence that since 1837, 
the boundary between Sind and Kutch 
had been recognised and shown on 
all maps which have been prepared 
from that date to-the present day to 
be a straight line due south from the 
tryjunction of Badin Talug of the 
Hyderabad district, the Jati Taluka 


of the Karachi district and the R: 
of Kutch. Saar 


The official memoranda of native 
States in India published in 1909 
together with the attached map, the 
general report on revenue survey 
Operations in Sind for 1869-70 and 
the memoire on Kutch State by 
S.N. Raikes, Assistant Political Agent, 

utch also Support that the Rann 
of Kutch constituted the 
boundary of Sind, ~ 


All the 
1942 


issued on the authority of the Politica] 


south 


Province, 
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The 32-mile map of India published 
by the British Administration af 
India in 1915 and the 50-mile map B 
India published in 1928, 193€ and 1945 — 
and other maps show that te 
boundaries between Kutch and Sind 
were firm and undisputed. 


In 1938, a Survey of India 
official of the then British Adminis- 
tration showed the northern bone 
dary between the Princely States oF 
Kutch and the Sind as “‘disputed” 
but on closer careful examination, 
this entry was found to be wrong ane 
in 1939, the Director of Map Public” 
cations of the British Government — 
of India passed official orders to i 
effect that the word “disputed” shoul 
be deleted from the maps. Thus 7 
evidence prior to August 15, 1947 4 
when Pakistan was formed leaye n? 
basis whatsoever for any disput 
tegarding the border betwee the Sif 
Province and Kutch. 


Arbitrary and baseless claim fot | 
portions of Rann of Kutch was i ‘ 
forward by Pakistan in 1948. ee ) 
boundary ‘between Sind and Kutch 
having been clearly and repeate 
Gcfined by the British power ane 
admitting of no controversy such claim 
by Pakistan and its present efor" 
to enforce the claim through militatY 
2estession cannot constitute a disPY 
where none existed. It can only 7; ff 
a territorial ambition on the part ° 

akistan, 

Pakistan’s claim that the Rann of 
was invaded by a King in 
Sind in 1762, that in 1875 a 2 
official reported that the Kutch-$2, 
Cundary lay at Dharamsala whl | 
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is in the middle of Rann and that 
the Rann is either a landlocked sea 
or a boundary lake and according to 
International law the boundary in 

is case must run through the middle 
Of this area seems to be baseless 
as these are not corroborated by actual 
acts. 


The Indo-Pakistan border was 
examined by the two Prime Ministers 
and in 1956 the Prime Ministers 
Of India and Pakistan agreed to 
€ntrust the demarcation of the entire 
Indo-West Pakistan boundary to the 
Centra] Surveys of India and Pakistan 
as a matter of highest priority. The 

€marcation of the Punjab-West Paki- 
Stan border and the Rajasthan-West 
Pakistan border has been completed. 

Spite of repeated urging by the 
Survey of India, the Survey Department 
Pakistan had failed to respond 
“ven to attend a meeting for arranging 
€ early demarcation of the Gujarat- 
€st Pakistan boundary. 


The uestion relating to this boun- 
ay, again figured in the Indo-Pakistan 
, ster level confernce of 1960 where 
ie Countries agreed to collect further 
ie IN respect of the question regarding 
Ie, SUtch-Sind boundary. It vid 
oo decided that “discussions wou 
. held later with a view to arriving 
he’ ,settlement of this dispute’. 
ad 1m “dispute” referred to Bee 
Onn oViously admitted only a narro% 
p Notation and related only to tran- 
Les the demarcations COE 

he official maps on to the ground. 


On A Prime 
injer sugust 12, 1960, late 
nister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru made 
. following statement in Parliament: 
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**So far as we are concerned, there 
is no dispute; but there was some 
talk some two or three years ago. 
The point was raised by Pakistan, but 
we consider that there is no yalid 
dispute there.”’ 


While refusing to submit her claim 
to scrutiny by experts on the basis 
of authoritative data and maps, Paki- 
stan is now enforcing her territorial 
pretensions by military means- 


On May 12, 1964, three Pakistani 
nationals were found on Indian 
territory in Kutch near Kanjarkot 
but since it was felt that they had strayed 
unintentionally in to the Indian 
territory, they were released under 
the Ground Rules. 


On January 25, 1965, the Indian 
border police detected signs of intrusion 
up to the depth of 14 miles inside 
Indian territory over a length of about 
18 miles. After repeated efforts on 
the part of Indian border police 
officials the Pakistani police officials 
attended a meeting on February 5, 
1965, to discuss this matter. However, 
they showed no signs of willingness to 
discuss the problem created by- 
their intrusion. 


On February 10, 1965, Pakistani 
forces occupied the Indian territory- 
of Kanjarkot in platoons strengthened 
with light machine guns, stenguns 
and rifles. On February 18, the High 
Commission of India presented {0 
the Pakistan Foreign Ministry a 
note of protest. In this India again 
reiterated the proposal for an early 
meeting of the survey experts for 
demarcation on the ground of the 
boundary as depicted in the maps 
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and for the withdrawal of Pakistani 
forces from Indian territory and for 
the restoration of the status quo ante. 


On February 20, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Pakistan informed 
India that a meeting of survey experts 
was not acceptable. This again 
established conclusively  Pakistan’s 
unwillingness to submit her territorial 
pretensions to scrutiny by survey 
experts of both countries. 


Even as India was continuing her 
efforts to persuade Pakistan to come 
to the conference table, the Pakistan 
Government committed unprovoked 
aggression on full military scale in 
the early morning of April 9 by 
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marching two battalions of the 51 
infantry brigade of the Pakistaa 
Regular Army and mounting an attack 
on the Indian post of Sardar with 
heavy mortars and MNGS followed by 


heavy artillery fire from 25 pounder 
guns. 


The Indian army _ battalions 
reoccupied the Sardar post on April 
10, 1965 after throwing back Pakistan! 
army battalions. Documents an¢ 
equipment captured from Pakistan! 
soldiers establish conclusively that 
Pakistan army had made full prepara 
tion for this unprovoked attack as 


early as the first week of March 
1965. 


KANJARKOT INCIDENTS—SEQUENCE OF EVENTS WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO PROPOSALS FOR 
MEETINGS 


January 25,1965 


First week, of Febru- 
ary, 1965 


February 10, 1965 
February 11, 1965 


part. 


Pakistani intrusions noticed including the 18-milé 
track 1 1/2 miles inside the Indian border. 


DIG, Rajkot requests meeting with Pakistani counte™ 


Pakistan Rangers occupy Kanjarkot 
Message received from Ahmedabad saying that Indus 


Rangers of Pakistan have established themselve* 


February 12, 1965 
pr 
February 15, 1965 


February 17, 1965 
36 


at Kanjarkot. 


Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs 
Delhi. to the Pakistan High Commission in N° 
elhi. ; 


m Ding to Sarai. ° 


Indian. patrols find Kanjarkot fort deserted 
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February 19,1965 .. Foreign Secretary (India) requests Pakistani High 
Commissioner for (1) restoration of status quo ante 
(2) withdrawal of Pakistani personnel from Kanjar- 
kot, and (3) immediate meeting of Survey officials 
for demarcation. 


February 20,1965 .. Pakistan Foreign Office Director informs Indian 
Deputy High Commissioner, Karachi, that a meeting 
of Survey officials is not acceptable, the territory 
in question belongs to Pakistan, and the meeting 
should be at political level and not at Survey officers’ 
level. 


February 24,1965 .. Intelligence reports Pakistan’s military personnel 
(about 1,000 troops) at Maro near border. 


February 25, 1965 .. Pakistan High Commissioner informs Foreign Secre- 
tary (India) that Pakistan agrees to a meeting bet- 
ween DG West Pakistan Rangers, and DIG, 
Rajkot. 


March 1, 1965 .. Pakistan Government informs India that it is not 
correct that they are in occupation of Kanjarkot. 


March 2, 1965 .. Pakistan Foreign Office hands over reply to Indian 
protest. Pakistan maintains that Kanjarkot fort 
lies well: within the area of the Rann of 
Kutch which has been in de facto possession 
of Pakistan since August 1947 and which | 
has been regularly patrolled by Pakistani forces. | 
Pakistan also objects to Indian patrols in the proxi- 
mity of Kanjarkot fort and to alleged violation of | 
Pakistan air space by India. The Pakistan Foreign | 
Office Director rejects Indian request for meeting . 

of Surveyors and insists that data should be 

| 


exchanged and followed by meeting at higher 

political level. 
Mar “ndian Minister of External Affairs makes statemen 
ch 3, 1965 oe in Parliament. The position taken by Pakistan 
Government in their March 1 note is wholly un- 
tenable. It is not correct that the Pakistan Rangers 
have been in de facto possession of Kanjarkot and 
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Rann of Kutch, or that it was. . being patroller 
the Pakistani Rangers until they intruded in a 
area, insome force, in January this year a 
Government of Pakistan have adopted a mos nid 
helpful attitude. Tf Pakistan wanted to av He 
a serious situtation, it should have agreed pe 
immediate meeting of representatives of two re 
for demarcation or to a high level conference. bie 
Pakistan Government’s attitude is unreasona : 
and totally : contrary to the pre-partition See 4 
The Kutch-Sind border, though not demarca 3 
with pillars, is well-defined. The Govern ay 
of India will never accept the unilateral ips A 
of any claims by Pakistan Government. In a 
Government will continue diplomatic efforts Bs. 
bring about a demarcation of the border. At 5 
Same time, they must insist on restoration ni 
status quo ante .and the withdrawal of Pakista 


Intrusion, to be followered by talks between the 
two Governments. 


March 5, 1965 -. Pakistan Foreign Office gives protest note to ng 
High Commission, Karachi, alleging ince 
supposedly caused by Indian border forces 


Kanjorkot and violation of Pakistan border an 
air space. 


April 1, 1965 + DIG, Rajkot replies. by letter to D. G. West Pakista 
angers denying charges and saying that a conven: 
tion date for a meeting at DIG’s level will be Cora 
unicated to Pakistan and Suggesting Rahim i 
Bazar in Pakistan as venue. He also ee 
against Pakistani Occupation of Indian er 
and urges immediate withdrawal from Kanjark 
April 7, 1965 Statement in Parliament. Pa 
stan has disturbed the status quo. They ha 


P two standing posts about 1,300 am 


Yest Pakistan Rangers. We 
diplomatic efforts. 
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April 9, 1965 


April 12, 1965 


April 13, 1965 


April 14, 1965 


April 15, 1965 
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Two Battalions of Pakistan’s 51 infantry Brigade attack 
Sardar Post, 


Home Minister makes statement in Parliament. 
Army asked to take over operational control and 
army units move into VIGOKOT. Sardar post 
reoccupied. Documents recovered from prisoners 
reveal Pakistan’s plan for assult. Protest lodged 
with Pakistan. 


Pakistan proposes to India a ‘three-step’ proposal : 
(1) ceasefire, (2) an inter-Governmental meeting to 
determine what was the status quo which should 
be restored and (3) a higher level Meeting to 
discuss all questions relating to the Gujarat-West 
Pakistan border. 


India takes only afew hours to consider the proposal 
and informs Pakistan Government of India’s affir- 
mative response. 


Gujarat Government reports that Pakistan Indus 
Ranges Commandant refuses meeting saying 
“the situation has deteriorated to such an extent 
that no useful purpose shall te served by holding 
flag meeting at our level. The meeting at Govern- 
ment level can only be fruitful.” 


Pakistan High Commissioner sees India’s Foreign 
Secretary. 


India agrees to the proposals of Pakistan. India also 
clarifies that they would not accept Pakistan’s 
territorial demands and makes it clear that 
what India’s Prime Minister Shri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri said about India insisting on Pakistan 
vacating Kanjarkot would _ still temain but 
that it would not constitute a Precondition for 
the ceasefire which could commence from the next 
day, i.e., April 15. 


Chief Secretary, Gujarat Government, telephones 
"to say that the Indian G.O.C. Gujarat (Maha. 
rastra) wants that a flag meetng 
police level should be held in spite of Pakistan 
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April 19, 1965 


April 23, 1965 


April 24, 1965 


April 25, 1965 


Pakistan comes out with another demand that India 


Pakistan presents completely different proposals 
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Commander’s  tefusal. While India was hoping 
that there will be ceasefire, firing and shelling 
continues, Mr. Bhutto, Foreign Minister of Paki- 
stan, makes a speech attacking India and Prime 
Minister Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, and also mal 
ing aclaim for 3,500 square miles. Pakistan § 
Foreign Office asks Indian High Commissioner to 
clarify the reported statements of Prime Ministe! 
in the Parliament. India clasifies immediately that: 
the Prime Minister’s speech did not envisage any 
piescondien for the ceasefire and comencement 0 
talks. 


1 
q 
j 


should give an assurance that India would not us 
force. India tells Pakistan that it was Pakistan thal | 
was using force and committing aggression 49 ta 
that it was for Pakistan to give any assurance aboU’ | 
the non-use of force. India also agrees that, alone | 
with the three steps agreed to earlier, there may 3 
‘a joint declaration to the effect that both 4" 
determined not to use force but would puts 
methods of peaceful negotiations for resolvine 
the question. 


a 


which have no resemblance at all either to pal 
stan’s proposal of the 13th or the proposal on 
by them on the 19th. This new proposal, Ht 
ceasefire asthe first item and the second items 5 
withdrawal of both Indian and Pakistan forts) 
cl an Hey from the entire so-called dispU 
Tea which is for the first time indicated 45 
up tothe 24th Parallel. The third item in the 
posal is for the holding of a higher level me? 


India indicates t : 
able. ieates that the new proposal is not 4 


re | 
Om 


icp ee 
Massive Pakistani attack along the Kanjarkot ° ad 


order in four places Sardar, Chhad Bet. aks 
another point 50 mij aap Bet. 1% 
faa eee east of Chhad 


a 
Reports received : gene 
lisati that P, dered 
Moblisation of its ioe has or ; 7 
199%) 
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PARADEEP : A SYMBOL 


[ Often Paradcep has been subjected to 


from the pen of Shri B. G. Verghese, an eminen 
of the comparative success that has been achieve 


in the columns of the Times of India on 


Paradeep port has from June Ist 
cen taken over by the Central 
Government as originally conceived. 

hen commissioned next year it will 
be the deepest draft port in India and 
capable of accepting larger bulk car- 
Tiers than any other port in the 
Country. The project has evoked 
COnttoversy and criticism. But five or 
ten years from today, there is little 
doubt that Paradeep will stand out 
a8 one of the finest achievements of 
the Third Plan. 


Paradeep is not just an individual 
Project. [tis a development trigger 
With immense potentialities. It is also 
& symbol. “Dastur? has become a 
Symbol of the need to regard self- 
Teliance as a means rather than as 
end. Likewise, “Paradeep’’ 1s 
symbol of the effete “system” to 
hich the country has become prisoner 
of the outmoded norms an 
Odes that constitute the current 
Tame-work of development. The 
°strictive influence of the system 
sts the country dearly in monty 
nd time. And Paradeep is “irregular 
Nd has. become a “scandal” because 
thas broken out of the system and, 


Orse, succeeded. 


a2 
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BY 
B. G. Verghese 


a lot of controversy. This article on Paradcep is 
t thinker who has tried to give a clear picture 
dat Paradeep. This article was first published 
the 8th June 1965—Editor. ] 


Ready Excuses 


In India there are two ready excuses 
always available to explain why some- 
thing cannot be done : first, we are a 
“democracy” ; secondly, whatever 
may be done in the United States, 
Germany, Japan, China or the U.A.R. 
is not possible ‘in Indian conditions’. 
The Indian system, lobouring under 
this double disadvantage, postulates 
that other things being equal little 
can be donfe except with great 
expenditure of time and money and, 
quite often, foreign expertise. This 
is the established position. Therefore 
when the “impossible” is achieved 
in Indian conditions and with no 
damage to democracy and may be, 
independently of foreign expertise, 
the do-nothing and _ it-can’t-be-done 
people naturally find themselves in an 
intolerable situation. The system is 
so comfortable to so many and so 
many conscious and unconscious 
vested interests have grown up around 
it over the past many decades that the 
average reaction is to rise to defend 
it by denigrating the innovation, 
initiative and imagination that things 
like Paradeep symbolise. 


The system is not purely admini- 
strative or a product of the present 
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day bureaucrat’s making. It has been 
inherited from a by-gone time and 
age. It represents a national attitude 
that is hugged in the name of stability 
and propriety. The press, politicians 
and the private sector never tire 
of complaining of bureaucracy, red- 
tape, inefficiency and delay and con- 
stantly implore Government to show 
some initiative and drive. Initiative, 
however, entails breaking out of the 
system and the moment this is done 
evety fury is let loose: there is an 
immediate cry for heads on charges of 
irregularity, ~ procedural impropriety, 
Suspected corruption and worse and 
the most strident insistence on confor- 
mity with the system so vehemently 
denounced. This is the tragic vicious 
circle which must be broken if India 
is to forge ahead. 


An Affront 


Consider Paradeep. It is “irrepu- 
lar” from begining to end. [t has no 
Tight to exist because it is not part of 
the third or any other plan. Its 
very execution is therefore an affront 
to the system. The views of the 
Estimates Committee of Parliament 
on Paradeep are instructive, Ip a 
very recent report, the Committee has 
expressed its unhapp} 


C ) Ppiness over the 
Manner in which th 


Orissa to proceed 


the basis of an “unrealistic target 


¢ Og into service all 
its resources of men and materia] 
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stage). The Committee notes that — 
this target date has been cited as the — 
raison de etre for all the short cuts 
adopted in modifying the designs or 
tushing the work without regard for 
procedures and costs. In the event, 
it is stated that what was envisaged as 
no more than an intermediate port in- - 
the Third Plan has “ultimately assu- 

med the dimensions of a major port”. 


Mr, Biju 


became Chief 
Minister of 


Orissa afier the 1961 
election and soon after determined . 
that Paradeep should be develope 
as a major all-weather deep-draft port f 
though the Plan only provided for 2m 
small intermediate port. The project 
was conceived of in three parts ; 

development of the Daitari-Tomka 

iron ore mines, their connection by 4 

92-mile express way to a deep yan 

Port at Paradeep equipped with — 
up-to-date ore-handling facilities ane. 
capable of accepting and despatching 
bulk carriers (and oil tankers ) nd 
60,000 tons and ultimately of 100,00 
tons and above with minimu™ 
turn-round time, the ore being move 
from the mines to the port in large 


truck-trailer combinations operating 
round the clock, 


Patnaik 


_ this bold and imaginative concep 
Hon appealed to Mr. Nehru W 
was persuaded to visit Paradeep, a 
he 3rd January 1962 and unveil @ 
granite column bearing this legen le 
Paradeep Port—willed by the peor 
commend you to this yet anotb $ 
National adventure ””, The deed Me 
one. Willy-nilly, Paradeep ye 
ahead. Nobody dared stop it eit 
Preliminary work commence 
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actual construction did not begin 
until a year later in January 1963 
Partly on account of the exigencies 
Of the Emergency in October 1962. 


Original date 


The original target date for 
Commissioning the port and exporting 
Ore through it, was October 1965. It 
1S likely that this date may be put 
back by up toa year. Even so, as a 
large and complex project built in 
defiance of the system, Paradeep_ will 
Probably establish a record for port 
Construction or general project 
Construction for that matter. No 
Other port development or expansion 
Project in India has moved ahead so 
‘apidly. Indeed, some, like the Vizag 

velopment scheme, are _ trailing 
behird schedule. Even the Estimates 

Ommittee has noted that th: progress, 

“spite “irregular” procedures “has 
been rather satisfactory’. 


There are scores of projects large 
fad smail Photine ncen talked about 
T years but have not yet been 
r8cuted. There are others that have 
fen included in one Plan_ after 
mother and yet remain to be imple- 
Rented or completed. Bokaro; the 
teh wt Copper smelter and electrolytic 
panery ; the Zawar Zinc smelter; the 
0, almic glass project; Hindustan 
rsanic Chemicals; Haldia, 
Cn tgdlore and Tuticorin ports, the 
5 chin Shipyard; the marine ete) 
Project; the heavy plate pug 
Shop; the heavy stmuctlrze 
P; Projects for the manufacture 0 
ing 0% instruments, heavy pumps 
Compressors, and ball and roller 
8S; various fertiliser, aluminum, 


) 
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low temperature carbonisation, and 
newsprint plants; etcetera. And here a 
rank outsider. Paradeep, finishes first 
and all too many critics are worried 
and depressed not because their 
favourites have inexcusably not even 
started but because Paradeep has 
won. 


Many Benefits 


But, the critic might argue, does 
Paradeep matter ? Vitally. It means 
many ihings—two million tons of 
additional ore exports valued at about 
Rs. 10 crores per annum ; useful addi- 
tional port capacity that will not be 
surplus to Calcutta, Haldia or Vizag 
and capable of considerable expansion; 
a very fine deep water harbour that 
can accept far bigger ships than any 
other Indian port and theref ore, parti- 
cularly attractive as an outlet for ore 
exports which depend for their compe- 
titiveness on quick turn-round of giant 
bulk-carriers ; a fine expressway that 
will open up a very rich but hitherto 
completely backward hinterland ; the 
exploitation of the Daitari-Tomka ore 
mines ; a potential industrial area 
based on the port and adjacent ore and 
Talcher coal deposits ; a counter-mag- 
net to the Calcutta industrial area sila 
base for deep-sea fishing and a general 
development-cum-resource trigger. 


Ceriainly costs have escalated 3 but 
this has been explained, A large part 
of the increase is due to additions to 
the scope of the project, price rises and 
some unforeseen contingencies. Some 
money has probably been expended to 
save time in order to start earning 
sooner. This kind of expenditure 
actually represents a net national saving 
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sath 


| 


a) 


or gain. It isquite possible that errors 
have been committed and there are still 
some technical problems to be solved. 
But as long as the mistakes are bona- 
fide there is no cause for concern. If 
there has been deliberate fraud, let it 
be uncovered and suitably punished. 
For the rest let Paradeep be praised, 
not damned. 


The main charge against Paradeep, 
however, is not one of criminal fraud 
but of system irregularties, that is 
irregularities so defined, because they 
violate archaic codes of precedure that 
have no relevance to India’s develop- 
ment needs in 1965 and would actually 
hold the country back. 


It may be felt that planning will 
be brought into disrepute if each 
State goes its own way and takes up 
its own pet projects. This would 
be true only if pet projects were 
uneconomic or non-essential schemes 
taken up at the cost of other Plan 
projects in terms of men, money or 
materials. But Paradeep can hardly 
be indicated on this court. It represents 
an almost pure bonus. It has detracted 
from nothing ; it will add to export 
earings, resource development, 


employment, and regional develop- 
ment. 


_ Itis further argued that Paradeep 
is a one-commodity port, solely 
dependent on ore—this is patently 
absurd—and that the Daitari-Tomka 
mines have a reserve of only 30 
million tons of exportable grade ore 
the movement of which, too, would 
be more economic by rail. Further- 
more, additional ore traffic either in 
time or scale could only be sustained 
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by developing the nearby Nayagarh 

ore deposits and linking these with 

Paradeep by a railway line which 

would cost several crores of rupees. 

But of course, to begin with, the 

expressway is only an interim solution 

and has never been regarded aS. 
anything else. Even so, the lead from 4 
the ore mines to the port is far shorter 
than in any other area excepting Goa. 

India’s efforts to step up its iron ome © 
exports vary sharply and in the fourth 
and subsequent Plans is going 0° 
entail further mine, port and_ related 
transport development. Paradeep has 
forestalled this trend with immediate 
benefit to the national economy. / 

existence will help India redeem ifs 
export contracts with Japan on whic 
the country might otherwise havé 
defaulted. Vizag has a long ore, be 
and a new ore port at Kakinatt 
nearer the huge Bailadila-Row-gh? 
deposits in Bastar, is already Loe 
canvassed. The development of 't 
Daitari-Tomka mines will also allo® 
production from the Kiriburu me 
now earmarked for export to Japa” 
to be diverted to meet the requit 
ments of Bokaro. As far as a railW: 
link to Paradeep is concerned tt 
in excess of two million tons Pe 
annum would justify such a con® 
tion. And there is no reason ‘iv 
Paradeep itself should not handle 4 
million tons of ore within a dec@ 

plus a couple of million tons of a 
of Talcher coal for coastal move" 
to South India or for export t0 

Pakistan or Burma. With the 
mineral and other resources 
hinterland Paradeep will quite 

be serving a very large complex 
industries including steel, pig ' 
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fertiliser, carbo-chemicals based on 
low temperature carbonisation plants, 
possibly an oil refinery and more. 
The Taldanda canal and the huge 
block of power and very attractive 
inland navigational facilities promised 
by the Tikerapara-Gania project, now 
under consideration, would open up 
vast new possibilities. The prospects 
are dazzling. 


Achievement 


Railway lines must be built. They 
are being built to Haldia and Manga- 
lore and additional broad gauge 
connections are contemplated to 
Kandla and Marmagao. This is a 
Whole logic of development. And i 
the existence of Paradeep compels the 
construction of a railway line before it 
might have been built, if ever, “ in the 
normal course, ” so much the better. 
If Paradeep forces the pace of deve- 
lopment of India, this will be Os 
proudest contribution. And the 
finances for railway construction 
will come out of the far greater 
Tesources that Paradeep itself geneta- 
tes. The port will repay, its is 
Cost in foreign exchange In three a 
four years. The whole project 1s ne 
“Merely self-financing but will yie 


r 


a surplus for further development. 
This is the best possible thing that 


could happen. But the prisoners of 
the system just cannot see this. 
Political vendetta has also blinded the 
vision. 

Another fallacy of the system is 
the idea that the Plan consists of 
words written in a book once in five 
years and not in things done. 
-Paradeep is not spelt into a book 
tied up in red-tape and left to gather 
dust with the utmost propriety and 
without blemish or error since 
nothing was ever attempted. Paradeep 
is in being. It will very soon be done 
and sooner and more efficiently than 
most Plan Projects. It will provide 
work and generate wealth. It will 
change the face of a large part of 
India and nourish further growth and 
change. 


Paradeep is a splendid achievement 
and an ornament in the third Plan. 
It is grossly termed “ irregular ’’. 
However, it is not the project but the 
“system ” and the narrow, suffocating 
atmosphere it breeds that stands con- 
demned. 


( Reproduced from The Times of 
India, dated the 8th June 1965 ). 


A 


at 
“To havea peep at the Deep 
but full-deeply missed by many who ar 
existence.’” 


t—A student writes this alliteration on Paradeep— 


paradeep is deeply desired by all, Para-deeply enjoyed by some 
e deeply aggrieved at the bleak prospect of their paraphrased 


—one who has the taste without estate— 
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‘UNA a 
| AROUND OTHER STATES 


WEST BENGAL 


CASES FOR VIOLATION OF 
FOOD LAWS 


Altogether 81 cases were started 
against an equal number of persons 
all over the State except Calcutta 
for offences committed under the West 
Bengal Anti-Profiteering Act and 
Defence of India Rules on April 27 
and 28, 1965. 


Out of these, 71 cases against 71 
persons were for violation of 
Cordoning Rules, 1965 in respect of 
rationed commodities in Sealdah, 
Howrah and 24-Parganas. * 


JULY 1964 ISSUE OF “PAKISTAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW”. 
FORFEITED 


As the issue of July 1964, of the 
,, Pakistan Geo- 


Punjab University Press, 
Road, Lahore, contains 

reports, the Government of 
im exercise of the Powers 


Prejudicial] 
India have, 
conferred 
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j 
A <n seen) 


by rule 45 of the Defence of India 
Rules, 1962, prohibited the sale or 
distribution of the issue of the periodi- 
cal or any extract therefrom or of 
any translation thereof, declared every 
copy or translation of the periodical 
or translation thereof or extract there- 
from to be forfeited to Government 
and directed every person possessing 
any copy of it to deliver the same to 
the local police authorities. 


PEOPLE ADVISED NOT TO 
UNDERTAKE TRIPS TO BADRI- 
NATH THIS YEAR 


Intending pilgrims have been advised 
to postpone their trips to Badri Nath 
during the Yatra season, 1965. 

Shri Badri Nath Temple opened 
this year on May 12. The moto! 
toad from Rishikesh to Joshimath 
leading to the shrine of Badri Nath 
is very long and is Open to one way 
traffic. Intensive efforts were started 
in the year 1960 to broaden the road 
by cutting the hill side and improve 
the surface to ensure quicker motot 
traffic. The fresh cut hillside being 
Unstable is liable to land slides, and 
in spite of all efforts, the road wil 
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AROUND OTHER STATES 


not be in good condition even during, 


the pilgrim season of 1965. A consi- 
derable part of the journey to the 
shrine is, therefore, likely to be diffi- 
cult and hazardous. 


Further, the working season in the 
hills being extremely short and road 
broadening and improvement opera- 
tions on this road being important, 
these cannot be held up in the summer 
Months. Labour and heavy machi- 
Nery employed on the road are likely ¢ 
to cause additional obstructions to} 
the pilgrims. Although the ul 
Nate accidents which occurred 
the Yatra season of 1961 were fortu- 
nately avoided during th 
years, the work on the road nee 
to be done much faster on account; 
Of the emergency. For this purpose 
it has been decided that this year 
NO traffic will be permitted on 

esh Yoshimath road on Thu 
and Sundays to enabl 
agency to maintain 
Work. Thus normal 
Vehicles or pedestrians W 
Possible. during the ensuing 
Season, 


movement 


ate February last a huge 
tom the Narain Parbatside 
OWnship of Badri Nath as 
Which many Dharamshal 
OUses have been damaged and beco 
Winhabitable. Thus during ‘hel 
Coming Yatra season, apart from te 
ad condition of roads, accommoda- 
ion at Badri Nath will be scarce. 
- view of the difficulties envisaged, 
‘itending pilgrims would be well 4 : 
Vsed to postpone their trips to Lee 
ath during the Yatra season, 1965. 
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e the working} purchase o 
the tempo of! ments—During 1964-65, the Central 
of} Government gave a grant of Rs. 9,600 
ill not be|to the Kalavikas Kendra, Cuttack, 
i Yatra | for the construction of their demonstra- 


SNIPPETS 


More than 105,000,000 foreign 
tourists’ arrivals were recorded throu- 
ghout the world in 1964, representing 
an increase of 15 per cent over that of 


ee 


11963—An amount of Rs. 5:30 lakhs 


was given by the Centre to the Orissa 
Government for development of handi- 
crafts industry in the State during 
1964-65—Eighty Ambar Charkha 
Training courses were conducted in 
Orissa during 1964-65 and 913 persons 
were trained during the period—In 


nfortu-| 1964-65 the area under the wheat crop 
during | was.33,429,000 acres—According to the 


Fourth Plan Memorandum, the produ- 


e last three} ction targets in iron and steel industry 
ds!in 1970-71 are likely to be 14:5 million 


tonnes of ingot steel and 4 million 


tonnes of foundry — iton—Sangit 
Natak Academy sanctioned during 


Rishi- | 1964-65 a grant of Rs. 18,000 to the 
rsdays| Janata Rangamanch, Cuttack, for the 


f lighting and sound equip- 


tion hall—A grant of Rs. 11,600 was 
given to the Lalit kala Pitha, Bhu- 


avalanche} baneswar, during the same year for the 
hit the} construction 
a result} The crude oil of the 
as and|refineries in the country was about 
me} 8 million 
the} An amount of Rs. 78,225 was given by 


of its building— 


private sector 
tonnes during 1964 
the centre on account of merit-cum- 
means scholarships to seven technical 
institutes in Orissa during 1964-65 
and it has been proposed to grant 
Rs. 1,01,525 to the same purpose 
during 1965-66. 


Ot re 
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ASSESSMENT UNIT AT 
DHENKANAL 


The question of opening of an} 
Assessment Unit at Dhenkanal was 


engaging the attention of Government 
for some time past. After a careful 
consideration of the matter, Govern- 
ment have since been pleased to decide 
that an Assessment Unit should be 
opened there with effect from the 
Ist April 1965. This decision has 
been arrived at with a view to provide 
better facilities to the dealers and 
assessees of the area. The Assessment 
Unit will be kept in charge of an 
Assistant Commercial Tax Officer who 
will exercise jurisdiction over the Sadar 
Hindol and Kamakhyanagar sub- 
divisions of Dhenkanal district. The 
dealers and assessees of these areas 
will thus no longer be required to 
go to Angul for the purpose of regis- 
trations, amendments to certificates 
of registration, filing of returns and 
for such other matters like payment 
of tax, issue of “C? declaration forms 
as well as declaration forms pres- 
cribed under rule 27(2) of the Orissa 
Sales Tax Rules, etc. These matters 
relating to these assessees will hence- 
forth be attended to by the Dhenkanal 
Assessment Unit. The small dealers 
and assessees, whose annual turnover 
does not exceed Rs, 2 lakhs per year 
will also be assessed by the officer 
in charge of the said Unit. Assess- 
ment Proceedings of big dealers will 
however, continue to be attended to 
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INSIDE OUR STATE | 


———__ 


With the completion of four ferti- 
lizer projects, which are at present 
under implementation, the Fertilizer 
Corporation of India is likely to covery 
in another three years an over-al 
production capacity 
tonnes of nitrogen 
tonnes of phosphate. 


637,000 
153,500 


of 
and 


The Corporation has ‘now under it 
two operating units, namely, _ the 
Sindri Fertilizer Factory in Bihar 
and the Nangal Fertilizer Factory 
in the Punjab. 


The four fertilizer projects under 
implementation are at Trombay if 
Maharashtra, Namrup in Assam, a 
Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh al 
Durgapur in West Bengal. 


ow 
DO YOU KNOW? ' 
Fertiliser projects in India 


l | 


There were 13,771 establishments in Oriss# 
manufacturing Jewellery and wares of silver 
gold and other Precious metals engaginé 
27,677 persons, according to the 1961 census: 


—_— 
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_ by the Circle Officers: . The idealers |@izgeeimicse. eee oe 
and assessees of these areas are, ee DO YOU KNOW ? 1 
fore, requested to take full advantage | Oil Refineries in India { 
Of these facilities, and render full wane x 
C0-Operation to the officer in charge . BARAUNIT REFINERY 
Of the Assessment Unit in the due}. The second stage of the Barauni 
discharge of his duties. * | Refinery consisting of another one 
THE FIFTH MEETING OF THE {million tonne of refining capacity 
STATE HARIJAN WELFARE  jand the kerosene refining unit is ex- 
ADVISORY BOARD MEETS jpected to be commissioned by 
The fifth meeting of the State Harijan}the middle of 1965. The third 
Welfare Advisory Board met at the stage including the lubricating 
ecretariat under the Chairmanship|oil plant will be commissioned 
Of the Chief Minister, Shri Sadasiba| by the end of September 1965. 
“pathy, on April 29th 1965. Con-| KOVALI REFINERY 
Struction of houses for Harijan em- 
Ployees of the Municipality and Noti-|- The first stage of one-million tonne 
“| areas, speedy disbursement of} capacity of the Gujarat Refinery is 
Stipends among Harijan and Adivast} expected to be completed by August 
Students, categorisation of some of 1965 and the second stage of another 
© worst backward communities Vone-million tonne capacity by the 
TAOng the .Harijans as categoryfend of 1965 i 
of: total prohibition and the formation GAUHATI REFINERY 
4 committee to study the progress i 5 3 
Made in the field of removal of un-| This refinery, which was commiss- 
‘ouchability and suggest ways andtioned on January Ist 1962, is at 
Means for combating the social evil} present functioning at its full designed 
q.t® some of the important points} capacity. From January to Decem- 
liscussed in’ the meeting, In an|ber 1964, it produced 682,030 


Peroductory speech Shri B. G. Rao} tonnes of finished products. 


thaik, Secretary, Tribal & Rural 

F 2 ; ‘ OCHIN REFINERY 
Igetate, said that during the year) a i 
564-65, Rs. 2 lakhs and Rs. 2'50! The Cochin Refinery is expected to 
; Susands were given as stipend tOfbe completed by the end of 1965. -, 
ilivasi and Harijan students respec: MADRAS REFINERY 


tive} ; cial 
Year", and during the current ae The refinery to be established near 


owe 5 ds 
and Re ee Rie: a o8 eee bean Madras, is expected to be completed 
“Made for this ue se, Such buge}by the middle of 1967. Ht will 
amount ate pee ae ded for these} achieve full production in 1968. 
putposes ait ifie Ba In his report}Is has also been decided: to 
F Pointed out that,as many 45 165)establish 2 grey a the Haldia 
aiiian and 60 Adwwasi students ar¢}region by the middle of 1968. 
Ie" to prosecute their studies 7——— 


oe 
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the various technical colleges of the 
State and outside the State. He 
further pointed out that provisions 
have been made for all the Harijan 
students reading in classes eight to 
eleven and they are eligible to get 
scholarships ; provided they pass every 
year and are promoted to the next 
higher classes. A Committee was 
formed with Shri A. L. Vyas, as 
Chairman and Sarbasri S$. K. Das, 
A. Mohananda, Miru Harijan and 
seven others as members, to examine 
how far the laws against practice 
of untouchability are observed. The 
Department of Industries, Govern- 
ment of Orissa, have also made 
provision for training Harijans in pre- 
paring beavtiful handicrafts from cane 
and bamboo, each of which are in 
huge quantity in the State. Co- 
operative Societies have been formed 
to provide suitable instrument for 
making these handicrafts. Some of 
the Harijans have also been sent 
to institutions outside the State to 
learn the making of these handicrafts 
besides developing their own indi- 
genous crafts. 


The meeting was attended among 
others by Shrimati Malati Choudhury, 
Shri Santann Kumar Das, Shri 
Achutyananda Mohananda, and Miru 
Harijan. The Minister of Tribal & 
Rural Welfare, Shri T. Sanganna was 
also present. Secretary and Director 
of Tribal & Rural Welfare, Member 
Board of Revenue.Secretary, Revenue, 
and other Departmental Heads and 
officers were present. 
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For the first time the proceedings 
of the previous meeting, Agenda, 
Resolution, and the report of ne 
Secretary were prepared in Oriya an 
distributed to the members. * 


WINNER IN PRIZE BOND DRAW 


In the second Premium Prize Bond 
Draw; Shri Biswanath Agrawal ° 
Sundargarh, has won Rs. 1,000. 


SMALL INDUSTRIES FOR DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


For the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons in non-agricultural occupa 
tions, more than ten small industt™ 
are proposed to be set up in the distri 
of Koraput. A sum of Rs. 25,55; 
has been sanctioned by the Centre 
for this purpose. 


A carpentry unit has already bee? 
set up at Sunabeda. Sixty-seven Cal 
penters and fifteen helpers from amons 
the displaced persons ate now work a 
in the unit and it has made doo? 
frames and shutters for the Aer? 
Engine Factory at Sunabeda. 


Other small industries are in variou 
stages of construction. These are S4 
mill, wood seasoning — plant, hi i 
engineering unit, tile factory, mar” 
facture of wooden electrical acre 
sories, bidi manufacturing, brick 
and manufacture of G. I. buckets- ‘ 

A Rs. 2 crores 25,000 sping 
spinning mill is preposed to ne ies 
up by the Rehabilitation Indus re 
Corporation in Dandakarany? dis- 
providing employment to the 
placed persons, 


X 
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MESSAGE 


From 
The Inspector-General of Police 


To 

All Police Officers of Orissa 
have been pleased to concede many 
ing huge financial commitments. 


public expect that the efficiency of the force must 
of the force should perform their duties sincerely, 
sacred. responsibility of the supervising and 
inspecting officers to ensure that this objective is fulfilled, 

ck or insincere in his duties, or 


Any member of the force found remiss, slack | i 

be oping to corrupt and illegal actions: OF ANCIENT oF ae ae 
© dealt wi and there should be no compunction to systematic 

Ne asae dered to be incorrigible so that, 4 


and gradually get rid of those who are consi 1 

Course of eae ae can build up an efficient and honest police force. _ All depart- 

Mental actions towards this end must be dealt with on top priority tasis end 
isposed of with minimum possible speed at all stages. 


Currack 
May 1, 1965 


S. K. GHOSH 
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OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


POLICEMAN OF THE MONTH 


Shri Parsuram Singh, Sub-Inspector of Police, 
Lalbag P -s, (Cuttack) 


For some time Past cycle-thefts in 
Cuttack tewn has been a cause for 
great concern for the Town. Police, 
The public in general Were requested 
through loudspeakers, 
paper bublications, 


cycle-lifting continued 
- How this problem 
Studied and tackled and the promin, 
pa played by Sub-Inspector Parsuram 


ingh in the plan is briefly narrated 
hereunder.  - 
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Continued reporting of cycle-thefts 
in Cuttack town seemed to be G 
challenge to the local police. Nore 
preventive measures having Oe 
abortive, the Lalbag Police plann 
out 4 secret watch in one of the 
busiest centres of the town, 
namely, the State Bank gs 
during the office hours. The p a 
was put into action on the 8th oe : 
1965. The watch-party was rea ¥, 
to spot out any single instance ie 
suspicious removal o0k4 a ye 
Sometime later, one individual, yi s 
subsequently turned out to bea pers 
from — Mehindpur (Cuttack toma 
was found to be tampering a si 
as bait with a master-key. he 
he was about to run away with toa 
cycle, two Probationary Sub i: 
on alert took him by surprise. ae 
Inspector Parsuram Singh follo vi 
this -up with great enthusiasm, va 
jected the accused to inten 1S 
interrogation and tactfully ext eae 
statements confessing about seus 
thefts committed in the State .B i 
of India and. Collectorate ned 
collaboration with another harder’, 
criminal. The Sub-Inspector ind 
no time in raiding the cycle TOP aad 
shop of the associate criminal icigh 
recovered a black model Ra case 
cycle concerned in the 


to 


accused persons were brought — 


G ‘O- 
Custody and after thorough. intet 


Te 
gation as many as 25 cycles ws 
Tecovered, wanted in as_ many ag 
6 cases of Lalbag and Manga 
olice-Stations. Interrogation, lig 
cation and timely and inte cried 
action for tecovery had to be oe sio2 
out simultaneously in quick succ¢e 
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and in this course of action Sub- 
Inspector Parsuram Singh took the 
yeading part for which the recoveries 
jidicated above were possible. 


Detection of a large number of 
cases has brought the crime position 
of ‘cycle-thefts’ well under control. 

€ entire group of officers responsible 
for this concerted action, an 
Particularly Sub-Inspector Parsuram 
Singh, are being suitably | rewarded. 


CRIME NOTES 


During the month of February. 
1965, there were 25 cases of murder, 
Cases of dacoity, 25 cases of robbery, 
cases of house-breaking and 669 
Gases of theft in the State. Out of 
© cases in which investigations 
Were complete, 15 cases of murder. 
Cases of dacoity, 8 cases of robbery, 
cases of house-breaking and 207 
Cases of theft ended in detection. 
* * # by 


As regards law and order, there 
Were one case of land dispute, 
aes due to party feelings. and village 


Spute; arising out of 
sudd €s and 25 cases g 


en quarrels. Of these, 24 cases 
Snded in charge-sheet against the 
Patties concerned. 


* 3 re * 


181 persons were arrested during 
ne month of February, for suspicious 
a unaccounted for movements. 
bo hese as many as 80 persons wee 
ang <4 under section 109, Cr. Fs & 
The UC under section 110, Cr. 


‘ arrested persons included_ one 
ter-State eaminel from‘ Takali 
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(Andhra), one from Korta mf{¥Gaya 
(Bihar) and one from  Chandipet, 
Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh), all of 
whom were booked under section 
109, Cr. P. C. 


Bo ‘3 % 


On the night of the 4th April 
1965 between midnight and 4 A.m. 
as many as 5 cases of burglary were — 
committed in different houses of 
Meria Bazar and Makaraba Sahi 
(Cuttack town), by sealing over the 
wall, unchaining the doors and 
breaking open the locks. , Utensils, 
clothes and time-pieces were stolen. 
Constables 11 K. B. Lenka and 1974 
M. Samal, who were patrolling in an 
adjoining beat of Mangalabag P.-S., 
chanced to see a rickshaw carrying 
one passenger and a basket of cow 
dung. cakes. The constables became 
suspicious to find a solitary rickshaw 
at that hour: To their challenge 
the suspect took the plea. that he was 
carrying the same for fuel purposes 
at his tea stall. The constables, 
however, did not leave matters to 
chance and examined the basket. 
At this time the accused jumped out 
of the rickshaw and took to heels. 


Finding the stolen utensils in) the 
basket, the constables continued 
their search. After an hour the 


same suspect was found going in 
another rickshaw with a bundle of 
stolen clothes and a _ time-piece. 
When he iried’ in vain to conceal 
himself from the vigil of the constables, 
he threw the bundle and started 
running. At this time two other Beat 
Constables came to their help and 
ultimately the suspect was caught 
and was found to be a criminal from 
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Salepur P.-S.  elaka. His interro- 
gation revealed the association of 
another hardened criminal of 
Choudwar and one from Khurda 
Road and resulted in recovery of 
stolen properties of a number of 
other cases such as 59 items of brass. 
bell metal, silver and stainless steel 
utensils, 36 items of clothes, 5 
watches, 14 items of gold ornaments, 
etc. Thus, 11 other burglary cases 
committed during the months of 
February and March 1965, were 
also detected. Investigation of 
these cases is in quick progress. 


% * % 


On. the 9th February 1965 and 
the 10th February 1965, Assistant 
Sub-Inspector, Judhistir Mohapatra of 
Barang Out Post located a gang of 
5 persons, three of whom were later 
on identified to be iater-State dacoits 
and coiners. Some copper-wire and 
coins suspected to be counterfeit 
were recovered from their possession. 
A case under section 235/242/243/34, 
{. P. C. was registered at Cuttack 
Sadar police-station and this is 
under investigation. One of these 
arrested persons is also wanted in 


Hoogly district in a case under secti 
239/243, I. P. C. ieee 


OTHER TOPICS 


Dr. Horst Gerold, Resident Adminis- 
trator, German Social Centre, Rour- 
kela, wrote to the Deputy Inspector- 


General of Police, Western Range 
Rourkela, as under:—. ¢ 


Soir) Myce marie 2 IT would like to 
| again for making it 
possible for us to have an idea about 
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the training and work of the police 
in Orissa State. Our trip to Angul 
has contributed greatly to the streng- 
thening of friendship and to the confi- 
dence of our countrymen in the local 
police.” 


In continuation of the reward 
orders published in the News Letter 
of April 1965, the following is a further 
list of officers so rewarded :— 


Shri Kulamani Mishra, Inspector. 
Vigilance 


REWARD : ONE WRIST WATCH 


He took up __ investigation of ce 
many as 26 cases of complicate? 
nature at Bondamunda Railway Co 
lony. Incase No. 308/64 under section 
302/148/149/426, I. P. C., against 
accused persons, he collected evi 
intelligently, successfully tackled et 
accused who turned to be approw 
and then collected other corroborat! 
evidence. In result, all the ace 
persons were convicted in the cor d 
of 2nd Additional Sessions Judge 4! 
awarded with life imprisonment. 


Shri N. C. Kamnungo, Sub-Inspect” 
Keonjhar 


REWARD : ONE wrist WATCH 


~ es 

He took up investigation of 10 04% 
of which case Nos, 199, 249, 393 a. 
399/64 were very much complicr sn 
In case No. 249/64 under ae b- 
148/302/323/149, I. P. C., the S24 
Inspector took all steps to °% 
16: 
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evidence and as a result of his good 
investigation the case ended in con- 
viction with life sentence to one accused 
and 2 years Rigorous imprisonment 
to 2 other accused. 


Shri S. P. Panda, Inspector, Vigilance 
REWARD : ONE WRIST WATCH 


He took up investigation of 33 
highly complicated cases. He sub- 
Mutted charge-sheets in 7 cases, namely, 
Plant-site P.-S. case Nos. 207/64 
under section 148/188/454/380/426/411, 
. P. C.,; 202/64 under section 148/188, 
-P. C.; 203/64 under section 148/188, 
-P. C.; 204/64 under section 148/188, 
- P. C.; 306/64 under section 411, 
- P. C.; 485/64 under section 188, 

P. C.; and 486/64 under section 
88, I. P. Cc. All these cases ended 


Sa et ed et et ey 
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in conviction. He was found very 
sincere, hardworking and methodical 
in investigation. 


Shri P. N. Swain, Inspector, Vigilance 
REWARD : ONE WRIST WATCH 


He took up investigation of as many 
as 38 cases and submitted charge 
sheets in 31 cases vide Raghunath- 
palli P.-S. case Nos. 58, 70 to 89, 
95 to 98, 102, 66 and 99 of 1964 under 
section 411, I. P. C.; 62/64 under 
section 148/149/302, I. P. C: 67/64 
under section 436, I. P. C: 100/64 
under section 147/380/411, I. P. C. 
Of these, case Nos. 58, 70 to 74, 76 to 
89, 95 to 97, 102 and 100/64 ended in 
conviction. He was the officer who 
submitted the maximum number of 
charge-sheets and secured conviction 
in maximum number of cases. 
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. For a perfect holiday +++-.:.— 
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The Patton TANK SHELL 
WHICH was used by the 
Pak Soldiers in Kutch area. 


The recent conflict between India 
and Pakistan near the Kutch border 
has brought to light how U.S. aid 
‘to Pakistan is being misutilised against 
India. Our military expcrts have 
found out that mcst of the arms and 
‘mmunitions used by Pakistan in this 
Conflict were of U. S. make given as 
aid to Pakistan. 


hotograph shows—A close-up of the ee 
90 mm, shell-case of the Patton 
tanks used by Pakistan forces 
during the fightingin Kutch, The 
Markings on the shell have been 
Checked with the U.S. Army 

_ Catalogues and their American 
Origin has teen confirmed. 


Continued from cover page Ne. 2 


Thi ‘age. > here by Orissa’s Dy. Chief Minister Shri Nilamani Routroy as Chier 
Gi aU a Prahlad Malhk, Deputy Minister for Irrigation, Orissa 3 will 


Temove a long-felt need of the Cultivators. 


, a loan of Rs. 4,20,000 and an aid of R&. 25,000 towards the 
Bere Guat Government eve aoe Marketing Society of this area for Po peeuctioa ofthe 
cold storage. The Society nas collected Rs. 47,000 as yet towards share capital from its members. 
The from cover shows the Deputy Chief Minister Shri Routroy going round the Cold Storage 
After its inauguration. 


— Editor 
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MAN HAS 10 
STRUGGLE 
HARD FOR 
SERVICE to 
mother land 


Tn the arid featurel® 
lying stretch of th? 
of Kutch, digging-D i 
only — effective cove 
“cover? and defence * an 
the hostile guns ant a 
with which the Pe hav 
regular armed foresy tory 
attacked the Indian Ge 


F PRINTED AT THE ¢ 
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